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THE WITNESS OF SCIENCE TO RELIGION. 


FIRST ARTICLE.—CAN WE PROVE RELIGION INDUCTIVELY ? 


IT is an age of deep spiritual unrest. Indifference to re- 
ligion, as the Abbé de Lamennais observed it sixty-five years 
ago, has passed into religious excitement, sane or morbid, but 
almost universal. The stupendous discoveries and inventions 
which are drawing mankind together, practically fulfilling that 
once-impossible dream of annihilating time and space, have, by 


the same stroke, rolled out before us immeasurable prospects in 
the starry Heavens, and put back the fancied beginnings, whether 
of our race or our planet, until it might seem that we were look- 
ing on infinitude face to face. In the conflux of two eternities, 
in the meeting of immensities, we stand at every moment; but 
now, so keen is the apprehension of these things which knowl- 
edge has bestowed on minds not otherwise of extraordinary 
compass, that we touch the overwhelming fact as with our hand. 
The “open secret,” from this point of view, is a constant vision. 
And science holds the glass through which we study and: take it 
in. Microscope, telescope, spectroscope,—these and their like are 
the wonder-working instruments which, if they have not thrust 
back the “threshold of sensibility,” nor disclosed new senses—a 
task left for other kinds of experiment, as I shall say later on— 
have, at all events, brought us closer than the human spirit ever 
stood before to the boundaries of matter. The veil’ which hangs 
between seen and unseen may still be impenetrable, but it is be- 
coming translucent. Our heightened senses perceive light where 
there was only darkness. The rind of the commonplace grows 
thinner. Materialism itself is on its knees before the mys. 
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tery which, with stammering lips and a double tongue, it calls 
“the Unknowable.” So intoxicated are men with the wine of 
this bewildering science that the formerly dead-seeming thing 
known as Nature has become to them a living miracle; and 
Lotze and Herbert Spencer, the transcendentalist and the agnostic, 
agree in declaring that “life” rather than “ matter” is the root- 
word, the Alpha and Omega, of all our knowledge. 

There is beginning to be an inductive, thoroughly ascertained, 
experimental science of Life. Modern biology proceeds, not on 
hearsay nor tradition, not by poring over moth-eaten recipes for 
curing gout by snake-stone, and for mixing nauseous compounds 
on the principle that what is abnormal must needs be efficacious, 
but by letting the phenomena tell their own story, without fear 
or favor. “Hypotheses non fingo,” said the great Newton, content 
to dismiss cycle and epicycle, to look at the facts and allow them 
to suggest the meaning that was in them. Newton, indeed, was 
far from unwilling to make experiments; and every experiment 
may be called a guess, a provisional hypothesis. But it must be 
provisional, not dogmatic. 

When the facts are shown to contradict it, the assumption, 
however clear it may be to the indolent or the opinionative, must 
quit the field. Acting on this stern and fruitful method of 
“proving all things’’—that is to say, of bringing them to the 
touchstone of fact or reality; and in this manner of “holding 
fast that which is good”’—biology has marched from conquest to 
conquest, is already capable of understanding the nature of dis- 
eases which have long baffled the physician, and by virtue of 
understanding them has learnt to control the issues of life and 
death within certain regions of the world of germs. The charac- 
teristic of induction is that it always keeps in touch with fact. 
It verifies by renewed instances the doctrines handed down to it 
from previous experience. It is never old, because the knowledge 
whereon it lives and thrives is not stored in dead volumes, but 
springs from present and perfectly accessible realities which may 
be handled a thousand times and will always yield frue results 
to valid methods. Because Nature is an “infinite book of se- 
crecy,” it demands exploration by the most minute and delicate 
processes. But it is an ‘‘ open secret,” and therefore it gives an 
answer when duly interrogated. 

The world of life is a wonder and a mystery; but it is not 
a contradiction, not an insoluble enigma without a meaning. 
Were the mind of man foreign to it, then we should feel per- 
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petually balked as we tried to measure its contents and scan their 
laws. But science testifies that our mind is at home everywhere 
in Nature. Orion and the nebule when cross-examined by the 
spectroscope utter language as intelligible to the astronomer as 
that which the flame of a stearine candle utters to the chemist. 
In a lump of coal there is no less strange and familiar a story 
than in the meteorites which fall upon our earth from we know 
not whence. ‘The stars in their courses obey the law of gravi- 
tation which, as a mathematical formula, is not more przter-hu- 
man, however astonishing in height and depth, than the multi- 
plication-table learnt by a child of six years old. Man’s mind 
is a part of Nature. Science is the finding out of things hitherto 
unknown, not the creation of intellectual phantoms, nor the pro- 
jection of our shadows into imaginary spaces. There is no human 
creature out of Bedlam who can seriously affect to believe that 
astronomy, or chemistry, or biology, as experimentally known to 
, does but amount to a play in the mind weaving its notions 
together like a rope of sand, without ground or justification in 
reality. I know, and you know, with a perfectly unshakable cer- 
titude, which we are compelled to affirm because it is evident 
to us and because we cannot by the utmost effort shut our eyes 
to the truth of it, that there exists a world outside our fancy - 
and not dependent on our feeling, such as common sense and 
science report of. We know that tresh and fresh discoveries have 
been made concerning its “‘ power and potency.” We feel confi- 
dent that many more, and perhaps even more wonderful, will yet 
be made. The key of knowledge does not create th> treasures 
of reality to which it has unlocked the entrance; nor does the 
eye which sees invent the daylight. Science, it will be granted 
on all hands, is the revelation, not complete nor adequate, yet 
objectively valid, of a universe which exists and has existed. 
It is not merely an ordered dream, for its predictions may be 
verified, as they constantly are. The guarantee of its possessing 
the known and not simply the imagined is that it toretells a 
future which by due experiment we can at once make the present. 
If facts so ascertained were not knowledge but a delusion, the 
whole mind of men would be unhinged, reason would be thrown 
off its balance, and absolute self-devouring scepticism would reign 
over the mental chaos. 

On this now universal admission I take my stand. I[ ama 
firm believer in the objective validity of that kind of knowledge 
termed science, which is founded, I repeat, neither on hearsay 
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nor on the manipulation of abstract formulas, but on observation, 
experiment, and reasoning verified by these. And seeing the 
progress which has followed our dealing with matter and life in 
obedience to such methods, I ask myself, Is it not possible to 
deal with religion in a similar way? There is an inductive basis 
of astronomy, geology, chemistry, dynamics, biology. Is there 
an inductive basis of religion? Can we prove the immortality 
of the soul, the law of righteousness, the existence of God, as 
Newton proved the law of gravitation, or as Pasteur has shown 
that spontaneous generation does not take place? Have we any 
good reason for supposing the truths of Natural Religion to be 


of so utterly different a texture from these truths that the uni- 


. verse, searched into experimentally, will furnish no token of them. 

I cannot believe that the mind has been thus strangely con- 
structed. Logic is one, not divided against itself, and where 
there is reality comprehensible to the intellect there may be 
induction. 

Observe that I do not speak of Revelation and its truths. | 
speak of what is called Natural Religion, which according to the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church is a statement of facts ascertain- 
able by man’s unaided reason, though Christianity had never ex- 
isted. ‘It is at any rate conceivable,” says Professor Huxley, 
“that the nature of the Deity, and his relations to the universe, 
and more especially to mankind, are capable of being ascertained, 
either inductively or deductively, or by both processes. And, if 
they have been ascertained, then a body of science has been 
formed which is very properly called theology.”* In this sense it 
is that I mean to use the word religion. It is a code of duties 
derived from affirmations of the human mind reflecting on the 
things of this present world, and applying to the investigation of 
them precisely the same rules of evidence and observation, in or- 
der to discover their purpose, make, and origin, which it follows 
in determining their relations to one another. The discussion of 
efficient causes in particular leads up to the general question, Is 
there an efficient cause of the whole? In like manner I cannot 
have satisfied myself that every part of an organism serves a pur- 
pose, helps to bring about a definite result, and does so by its 
very constitution, without going on to ask, What purpose does the 
organism serve in its turn? and Is there a purpcse which all or- 
ganisms combine to effect in the course of the world’s develop- 
ment? The science of efficient causes runs back into that of the 


* Critiques and Addresses, p. 48. 
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First Cause. The science of ends or purposes takes us forward to 
that of the Final Cause. Evolution, so far as observation bears 
witness to it, is a chain hanging loose at both ends. Can we, by 
obedience to the methods of science, connect and foster these 
ends, to that which is not evolution? Is there a reality which 
does not change beneath the hurrying flux, the downward ever- 
lasting stream, of phenomena? What proofs can I give that such 
a reality exists and is not merely, in Pindaric phrase, the “ dream 
of a shade.” 

I must not begin with preconceptions other than those which, 
by the very make of my being, I should take with me whether I 
would or no to the study of any facts or principles whatsoever. 
Authority is to be silent. Liking and disliking are to be put out 
of court. Imagination may suggest lines of inquiry, but is on 
no account to tender its vivid or lovely fancies instead of dispas- 
sionate proof. Sympathy, familiar association, inherited prejudices, 
are no more to be regarded because the question of immortality 
is under discussion than if it were the question of electricity. 
When science fails to be judicial, it is not science but pleading. 
And here only the facts must plead—the facts and conclusions 
drawn from them by strictly logical, conscious deduction. I do 
not affirm that either sentiments or presentiments have no value 
in their proper place. I say only that this is not the place for 
them. I am addressing the typical man of science, not the poet 
or mystic, not the baptized Christian, not the seer who lays claim 
to inspiration, nor his followers, to whom their master’s /pse dixit 
is final. When I speak of reason, I understand by the word self- 
evident premises and arguments of which every step is taken 
deliberately and with perfect consciousness. The giass through 
which I look is not to be tinged with passion or desire, and 
should refract as little as possible. Without a mind I cannot 
move in the world of thought; if employing my own mind is 
fatal to knowledge, then I can never know anything. But if, as 
physical science assures me, the mind which perceives does not 
create the objects of its perception, and need not distort them, 
I may surely endeavor to turn its gaze towards every part of the 
‘ horizon, to the zenith or the nadir, as well as to the east or the 
west. All I ask is fair play and no favor, liberty to examine 
the phenomena with an unprejudiced mind such as in all depart- 
ments of human inquiry the scientific man does his utmost to 
attain. 

But as I start free from preconceptions, so I do not hamper 
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myself with arbitrary definitions oi that which I am seeking. My 
purpose is: not to analyze an object already known. It is to dis- 
cover what may be known. Let me explain by a famous example. 
I might begin by inquiring, in the well-known words of the late 
Matthew Arnold, whether there is ‘a Great Personal First Cause, 
the moral and intelligent Governor of the universe.”* But I 
have no ambition to fly before I can walk. I shall not there- 
fore set out by asking this tremendous question, and still less by 
doing what the author of Literature and Dogma says all the 
churches do, viz., by taking the existence of such a Personal First 
Cause for granted. I mean to assume only: what I cannot pos- 
sibly help assuming. Not with framed definitions of this kind 
shall I proceed to work, but, using the primary postulates and ax- 
ioms which are involved in the very action of my intellect, I shall 
put afew elementary queries to the facts which I know that I ex- 
perience, and which any one else (if another intelligent being of 
the same make as myself exists in the world) may also experience 
if he will take similar measures. Instead of asking about a Per- 
sonal First Cause, then, I shall simply inquire whether such facts 
as I have ascertained bear witness to an intelligence outside my- 
self, athinker, of whose mind these realities exhibit the laws and 
the nature. 

I conceive this to bea scientific question in the strictest sense of 
the term. And so of the problem of immortality. I dismiss alto- 
gether the traditional implications which the word suggests. | 
cannot begin by assuming that I know what immortality, as a 
Christian cogma, signifies. I introduce neither Heaven nor 
Hell into the argument. But, as a scientific inquirer, surely 
it. is my right to look at the nature and operation of 
my intellect, or to study my moral being, to search out 
my place in the universe, and the likeness or unlikeness 
which I bear to other creatures. And if, waen I have done all 
this, I find solid grounds for holding that I shall survive the 
dissolution of the visible organism wherein I now am dwelling, 
the argument will be absolutely scientific, as much as if it dealt 
with the compounds of hydrogen or fluorine and their metamor- 
phoses. I cannot admit that | am less real than hydrogen or 
fluorine; and my reasoning assumes no more. It does not, in 
truth, assume this, except we lay down that every recognition of 
a self-evident fact is assumption. But on that showing all science, 
from first to last, is made up of assumptions and has no validity. 


* Literature and Dogma, Introduction, p. x. 
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For experiments themselves are but self-evidence put into act, 
and we must assume that we do not fall into illusion when using 
the balance, exhausting a receiver, combining ascertained weights 
of material, and the like. I do not mean that inaccuracies may 
not occur. I am merely appealing to the general case, which 
implies the absence of illusion, and which must do so, if scepti- 
cism is not to be the gulf into which science disappears. And 
I believe it will be allowed by candid thinkers that if natural 
theology were as certain, in its primary affirmations, as we know 
chemistry to be, the man who did not accept it would stand 
self-condemned. 

Now, I hold the great truths of religion, apart altogether from 
the Christian teaching, to be at least as certain as the experi- 
mental sciences. And I believe they can be proved in the same 
way. I have never iaid down a treatise on light and heat, or on 
the carbon compounds, or on bioplasm and its wonders, without 
feeling deeply convinced that the witness to facts given in the 
volume I had been studying was a testimony of the most 
stupendous kind to the wisdom and power of God. It seems‘to 
me that God is everywhere present in science, hidden but yet 
close to the observer, ‘‘a presence not to be put by,” as Words- 
worth declares. I do not at all understand how science leads to 
atheism. That it makes an end of much idle imagining, of childish, 
barbaric, and superstitious anthropomorphism, I can well conceive; 
and I rejoice to think of its purifying and enlarging. power on 
the mind by which it is duly cultivated. When the writer of 
Natural Religion ascribes to science the introduction of an 
‘austere Theism,” I agree with him, adding only that, austere 
as it may often seem, the conception of God which natural 
knowledge fosters is likewise singularly tender and beautiful. It 
is avision of high and awful majesty, most silent, terrible be- 
yond the reaches of our souls. But what can exceed its grace 
and loveliness, the dewy freshness that attends the steps of nature, - 
the great laughter of heaven and earth, when “the morning stars 
sing together for joy ?” These are not poetical fancies. Modern 
science has outstripped all that poets ever feigned, and the 
beauty of its discoveries fascinates while it subdues. A volume 
on spectrum analysis will display more charm of color, light, and 
motion than Dante’s Paradiso. And yet the Paradiso sounded 
like inarticulate music in the ears of Thomas Carlyle. I remem- 
ber—to take quite a different and a seemingly repulsive subject 
—that a morning spent in the museum of the Royal College of 
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Surgeons with Professor Mivart, amid biological specimens either 
normal or monstrous, was like the exploration of undreamt-of 
regions where one miracle outdid the next and the spirit was 
lost in amazement. Faraday’s pursuit of electricity and magne- 
tism through their varied: forms reads better than a romance. 
When the blood corpuscles, with their history written in their 
very outline, are magnified and thrown upon the screen, there is 
no audience that does not feel the stupor and the hush of an un- 
speakable revelation. ‘ Verily, God was in this place, and I 
knew it not.” The metamorphoses of life, the forms of water, 
flowers on the frosted pane or the lilies of the field, sun spots 
and the aurora borealis, the dynamics of a lapsing stream, or the 
mysteries now dimly unveiling, though in deepest shadow, of 
dreams and sleep,—it matters not where we look, One Presence 
stands behind all these things, living, acting, guiding, and the laws 
of His ordaining which we discern are His manifestation. Those 
who talk of a Godless universe will be justified when they have 
banished from it order, beauty, development, the fitting of cause 
into cause, and of multitudinous operations to one great un- 
questionable effect; when matter and life cannot agree as we see 
them doing, when the brain ceases to serve thought, when light 
and the eyes do not suppose each other, and when our instru- 
ments yield only confusion on being turned to the depths of ether. 
But surely not till then. For so long as I can scientifically affirm 
law, reason, harmony outside my own mind, and can predict the 
future by arguing from the present, Iam not to be shaken in my 
belief that the Objective Intelligence whose action I recognize 
everywhere is the God for whom I have been seeking. 

It may be urged, at this point, that physical science, using for 
its means of investigation only the senses, sharpened indeed but 
still remaining mere sight and touch and hearing, can never 
reach the spiritual substance (if such there be), and is by defi- 
nition agnostic. God is certainly neither space, nor time, nor 
motion. By searching with the lens and the prism He .cannot 
be found out. ‘I have swept the Heavens with the telescope,” 
‘said Laplace; ‘‘and nowhere amid the constellations did I. per- 
ceive Deity.” Of course; but the difficulty arises from a con- 
fusion of the zxzstruments with the organ of research. The senses 
are the instruments ; the mind itself is the organ. It is not the 
dead eye which perceives, but the living. And the eye of life is 
nothing else than the intellect. Spiritual substance will not be 
detected by a pair of scales, nor even by a magnet. If there be 
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thought outside and beyond the thought of man, I grant most 
assuredly that it does not resemble weight, color, or motion 
through space; neither has it cubic contents which may be esti- 
mated. But all these orders of fact to which as many depart- 
ments of physical science correspond have been distinguished by 
the mind employing the senses to gather experience. And 
without the mind, as we note in the lower animals, the senses 
fail to apprehend the relations of things in themselves, and are 
limited to the satisfying of individual or subjective needs. Grant 
the mind, however, and see what a difference ensues. At once 
an objective order begins to appear; the qualities of things are 
windows by which we look into them and learn the laws to which 
they submit, the manner of their affecting one another, and in 
a certain degree the reason why they do so. We cannot stop 
short, as the crude materialist believes—or perhaps only makes 
believe—at inertia, degrading every higher attribute of substance 
to mere weight and motion. Doubtless if reality is never any- 
thing but the power of pushing or pulling, the Prime Mover 
will not be a god nor even a demon. But how do the facts tes- 
tify? They assert in the pushing and pulling itself a magnificent 
hierarchy of laws, chief among them the law of ‘gravitation, to 
say nothing of capillary attraction, polarity, crystallization, the 
laws of combining proportion, and the possibilities of molecular 
mechanics. Do not these pushings and pullings drive into the 
stupidest heads some notion of a divine mathematics ? Are they 
favorable to the agnostic, who would fain assert that if there be 
another intellect in the universe besides his own, he is not aware 
of it? Was it his intellect, or mine, or any man’s, which .in- 
vented or evoked the cosmic order by simply looking outside at 
an incomprehensible x or y, and projected the mathematics into 
the starry Heavens to be reflected back again in the shape of 
harmonious combinations, the thousandth part of which we are 
only beginning to grasp? The data of physical science may be 
reduced to the intelligibility of what is called matter. In other 
words, matter is not an unknowable enigma, but is stamped with 
order, moulded on a plan, and subserves ends and ideals which 
transcend its own range. Thus it is that the mind which inter- 
prets the visible may rise thence to the invisible, and passing 
from the impressed motion of molecules to the self-directing en- 
ergy of life and thought, arrive at a Supreme Will whose light 
is within and is creative Wisdom. Physical science handles its 
own objects in its own way. It does not trace out all their re- 
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lations, but only those which are germane to the ends it has in 
view. But the mind of the physicist differs in no single attri- 
bute from that of the ordinary man. And as he may. limit so 
he may stretch his vision, until it takes in the relation of all par- 
ticular effects to that First Cause whereby they are brought about 
and upheld in being. So that the experimental knowledge of 
matter, while it cannot be the whole and sole foundation of a 
natural theology, may and ought to furnish it with data for in- 
terpretation. The printer, I take it, is often incapable of under- 
standing Shakspere’s plays, and certainly did not create them. 
But he knows how to set type and arrange the pages, and that 
is enough. Another, with educated brains, will construe for us the 
meaning of “ Hamlet” and “ Othello.” That other, who construes 
the physical sciences, I will term the inductive theologian, and 
I may now endeavor to forecast, in the briefest possible fashion, 
the lines on which he will proceed. 

He will take nothing for granted except the method itseif 
and the laws of thought necessarily involved in employing it. 
Induction means, first of all, experience, certified by every need- 
ful precaution, of real facts which may be repeated at will, or, 
if that be out of the question, which are proved by competent 
observers. I should, perhaps, interpose here that of the various 
classes of fact with which the present argument is called upon 
to deal, none are seriously controverted, so that, as regards the 
experimental basis, there will be little or no dispute. Again, in- 
duction, which affords real premises to the syllogism, must itself 
constantly make use of reasoning, and therefore cannot dispense 
with the laws of formal thought. But these are self-evident, and 
_ to deny them would result in complete scepticism. Lastly, when 
the inductive theologian has secured his premises he cannot be 
forbidden to draw out of them by legitimate deduction that which 
they implicitly contain. Thus he will establish religion on a basis 
of experience, verifiable in fact, and agreeing with the intuitive 
truths or axioms of reason. He will argue from the actual world 
to the past and the future; from matter, energy, life, and the 
intellect, as now seen in working, to God and the Law of Right- 
eousness. He will exhibit the grounds on which we may reasonably 
believe in an Hereafter for man. If the three great religious 
problems are God, Conscience, and Immortality, he will look for 
the solution of them in phenomena which we have under our 
eyes, and in the ever-present laws acknowledged by believer and 
unbeliever, not from a unison of feelings which does not exist, 
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but from constraining evidence ta be resisted by no determination 
of the individual will. 

I may be permitted to add a single remark. In this short 
series of articles I shall often be found speaking in the first per- 
son, not from egotism or‘because I like it, but, as it appears 
to me, on the principles of a sound method. What is valid for 
my intellect must be as truly cogent for any other that exists. 
I shall be appealing to self-evidence, to consciousness—not to 
authority. And there is a second reason of even greater mo- 
ment. Either I do not know that any one intellect similar to 
my own exists outside me, or I know it by a process in every 
step parallel to that by which I affirm the existence of God. This 
impregnable position, often too little heeded, I shall not surrender 
to atheist or agnostic, by assuming, as he would have me do, the 
wonderful knowledge that other thinking beings surround me, 
though I do not perceive them intuitively. I will not allow even 
that Ae exists, until he offers me arguments by which I shall 
afterwards demonstrate that, if he does, he has a living Lord and 
Master whom he is bound to obey. Induction shall be my 
method, impartial and inexorable. Let it bring me to a knowledge 
of man, and I will prove that it holds within itself the knowledge 
of God. But now, as Aristotle says on concluding his Ethics, 
which another treatise was immediately to follow, the prelimina- 
ries being over, let us begin. 

WILLIAM BARRY. 
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HOME RULE IN IRELAND TWO HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


THE administrative talents of Irishmen have been displayed 
in every part of the British Empire. To name a conspicuous 
example, Edmund Burke’s speeches and political tracts are the 
storehouse of progressive statesmanship to which every public 
man in England turns for knowledge and inspiration; and there 
is not a British colony or dependency that has not been gov- 
erned by an Irishman within the last twenty years. 

When it is said, then, that Irishmen are not fit for self- 
government we are entitled to demand proofs. When it is said 
that the Irish Parliament was so corrupt, incompetent, and 
intractable that a union with England was demanded by a 
majority of all creeds and conditions of life and as the only 
means of preserving the integrity of the empire, the answer is 
that one part of the statement is without authority and no part 
of the statement can prove the unfitness of the Irish people: for 
self- rule. 

The Irish Parliament, from the Revolution to the Union, was 
the parliament of the Episcopalians, who tyrannized over all Pro- 
testant Dissenters for the greater part of the eighteenth century, 
and who persecuted the Catholics with a ferocity that surpassed, 
in the judgment of Johnson, the ten persecutions of the Roman 
Empire. I prefer to take upon this subject the opinions of 
Edmund Burke and Samuel Johnson, who lived in England, 
and the testimony of the Catholic writers, Dr. Curry and Charles 
O’Conor, and the Protestant statesmen, Grattan and Curran, 
who lived in Ireland during a part of the period of persecution, 
rather than the pronouncement of Mr. Lecky,* who was not 
born until eighty years after the virulence of persecution had 
passed away. 

What element of stability could there be in a nation in which 
a tenta of the population were the jailers or the tyrants of the 
remainder? I do not intend to embarrass myself by considering 
what the result might have been if the Parliament of Ireland 
truly represented the entire people and possessed the powers of 
a sovereign legislature. It is enough that until 1782 it could 
only register the enactments of the English Privy Council, and 


* North American Review for January. 
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that from 1782 to its extinction more than a third of the lower 
house was returned by the owners of pocket boroughs, and that 
a considerable majority of the whole house were placemen or 
pensioners, whose income depended on their votes.* 

There were two occasions when the majority of the Irish 
people had an opportunity of proving that they were not with- 
out some degree of talent for government. Both opportunities 
came as the consequences of the revolt of the Catholic people 
against the tyranny of the English interest. On both occasions 
the majority of the Catholic leaders had no previous experience 
in public affairs. 

The first occasion was when the Catholics of old Irish and 
old English descent established a provisional government in 
1642, the second occasion was when the majority of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland espoused the cause of James II. at the revolution 
of 1688. 

I propose to give a short account of the government and 
constitution which the Irish Cathclics set up in 1642 to defend 
themselves against a war of extermination upon which the lords- © 
justices of Charles I. had resolved, backed by all the resources 
which the English Puritans could place at their disposal. Al- 
though the king’s influence and his army in Ireland were ex- 
erted against them, the Catholics proclaimed their loyalty to 
the sovereign as a basis of their action, and that their ‘govern- 
ment would only continue until the king should be relieved from 
“his present troubles and be in a condition to redress their 
grievances.” 

They elected the national assembly known as the Confedera- 
tion of Kilkenny to carry out their objects. They did this in 
the face of the army of Scotch mercenaries sent over to Ulster 
by the English Parliament; the army in Leinster, under the 
immediate direction of the lords-justices; the army in Munster, 
under the command of Inchiquin, one of the ablest captains of 
the time; and the considerable forces in Connaught under the 
Lord-President Coote, and Hamilton, governor of Leitrim. 

The two parties that formed the national assembly, the old 
Irish and the old English, were influenced by widely different 
motives and considerations in their policy. They had only one 
strong sentiment in common—their religion. There is no doubt 
that if the old English could have secured their safety, their 
estates, and some degree of toleration for their faith they would 


* Yet with these disadvantages the progress of the country from 1782 to 1800 was mar- 
vellous. : 
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have joined the lords-justices against the old Irish Catholics. 
They offered their services for the purpose, and their services 
were contemptuously refused. 

‘Moreover, their loyalty to the king was superior to every 
other consideration. Their allegiance, based upon the feudal 
bond, was a tie from which no human power could release them, 
and it compelled the king’s tenant to serve him at all times and 
in all places with unquestioning obedience. Freedom of worship 
became a secondary consideration, and national freedom was of 
no consideration in the face of such an obligation. 

It was quite a different matter with the old Irish. Their 
lands came to them from ancestors who lived in the ages of 
fable, and not from a fortunate freebooter calling himself a king. 
They acknowledged no superior but their God. To them a 
Stuart, a Tudor, or a Plantagenet was a man no better than 
themselves. Superior force in the beginning and _ political con- 
siderations afterwards compelled them to accord to him the 
respect and support due to the first magistrate. Beyond that 
he had no claim on their allegiance. This will account for the 
views of policy which later on divided the assembly into two 
parties, and made one of them the instrument of the king and 
his viceroy, Ormond, to ruin themselves, the royal cause, and 
their country. 

But the position I contend for is in no way affected by this 
result. It is impossible to conceive anything more admirable 
than the constitution drawn up for the government of the coun- 
try during the war. Nothing could be wiser or more moderate 
than the state papers, which explained their motives. Nothing 
could be more calculated to win success than the policy they 
adopted both within the realm and in their intercourse with the 
powers of Europe. 

There is hardly any historical event more picturesque than the 
meeting of the representatives of the Irish of both races when 
they first determined on an alliance. Several of the lords and 
some of the principal gentlemen of English descent, representing 
their brethren, rode, attended by their - servants, to the Crofty, 
in the county Meath, in order to meet the representatives of the 
chieftains of the old Irish. When the latter approached they 
were asked: ‘‘ Wherefore ride ye armed within the Pale?” 
“We come,” replied Roger O’Moore, the descendant of one of 
the ancient Irish princes, “ to seek an alliance with our fellow-Cath- 
olics of the Pale for the protection of ourselves and our people, 
the preservation of the king’s rights, and the restoration of the 
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rights of our religion and country.” The leading men ‘of both 
parties then embraced, and the alliance was ratified by the oaths 
of their respective leaders, O’Moore and Lord Gormanstown 
amid the acclamation of their followers and discharges of mus- 
ketry. 

In pursuance of this treaty of union an assembly of the lords 
spiritial and temporal and commons of Ireland met at Kilkenny. 
It was called the General Assembly, and consisted of eleven 
spiritual and fourteen temporal peers and two hundred and 
twenty-six commoners, representing the Catholics of Ireland. 
In addition the representatives of the inferior clergy sat in an 
adjoining mansion called for the occasion, and in accordance with 
precedent, the House of Convocation. This last body had no func- 
tion except to decide upon the subsidies to be levied on the 
clergy. This was in accordance with the practice in England and 
Ireland. As the inferior clergy had no representation in either 
house of Parliament,* and as it was a maxim of the constitution 
that there could be no taxation without consent, they were em- 
powered to give their consent by their representatives in convo- 
cation. The lords and commons met in one hall, and debated 
and voted as one body, under the presidency of a speaker 
selected from the commons. Their first important duty under the 
constitution they had formed was to elect a supreme council 
as the executive of the nation, six members from each prov- 
ince, to carry on the government, with unlimited authority 
over all civil and military officials, in the intervals between one 
sitting of the assembly and another. 

Under this constitution it was resolved that each county should 
have an elective council possessing the powers of magistrates in 
petty and quarter sessions and for the general purposes of county 
government. From the county councils an appeal lay to provin- 
cial councils, consisting of two deputies, from each county; and 
which besides were to exercise the jurisdiction of judges of as- 
sizes in all matters except the title to lands. From the provin- 
cial councils an appeal lay to the supreme council. 

The county councils were to be composed of one or two dele- 
gates from each barony. It is a very striking thing that the 
only approach to local representation in the present Irish grand 
juries is the enactment requiring the high sheriff to summon one 
grand juror from each barony, who, however, need not attend if 
he does not like. This*provisional government in a period of 


* The lords spiritual sat in right of their baronies rather than in right of their sees and 
abbeys. 
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great national danger provided for complete county representation 
and the consequent responsibility of the delegates to their con- 
stituents. It is only within the last couple of sessions that the 
English Parliament has seen the necessity of granting local govern- 
ment to the English counties; and Mr. Balfour is only now on 
the way of discovering whether such a privilege can with safety 
be granted to the counties of Ireland. 

The supreme council got a great seal struck, and one of the 
earliest orders issued under it was to raise money and men in the 
province of Leinster for the war. Another order under it was 
one establishing a mint in Kilkenny, and another to set up print- 
ing-presses, not merely for the publication of the orders of council, 
but for printing school-books to be used throughout the country. 

O’Moore, whose name has been already mentioned, wrote to 
his countrymen of the Franciscan order in Louvain to bring home 
with them their fonts of type and their books, in order to es- 
tablish a high-class school in their native land. Everything 
that the settled government of a country could do appears to have 
engaged the attention of this revolutionary government. There 
does not appear in one single respect an absence of constructive 
talent of the highest order. 

This is the highest talent of statesmanship. In the conduct 
and management ot the affairs of ordinary government a certain 
training with the assistance of permanent officials will enable 
statesmen of moderate talents to cut a good figure. For seven 
years the assembly waged a great war against superior resources, 
ruled the parts of the country in their hands from time to time 
with a justice and wisdom that gave peace and safety to the in- 
habitants, made treaties. with foreign powers, and only failed to 
secure the results it hoped for because the supreme council was 
allowed to exercise control over the generals in command. 

At the beginning of its administration the council had to pro- 
vide against the danger of a famine threatened, in consequence of 
the destruction of crops in the preceding year, by the combined 
armies of the king, lords-justices, and the Scotch. This it did 
by taking off the duty upon foreign grain of every kind. In order 
to import lead, iron, arms, and ammunition it was necessary to 
do the same for these materials. Ship-builders and mariners 
from the continent vi Europe were invited to settle in lreland by 
guarantees of the privileges of citizenship. The council issued 
letters of marque and chartered vessels to cruise along the shores. 
The assembly closed its first session by publishing a declaration 
of independence, in which it avowed its loyalty to the king and ex- 
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posed the terrible oppression of the lords-justices and the parlia- 
ment of Scotchmen and English clerks which sat in Dublin and 
called itself the Parliament of Ireland. . 

It was a mistake to put the control of the army so absolutely 
in the hands of the supreme council. Americans, from their own 
history, will understand the importance of leaving the discretion 
of generals unfettered. The radical difference between the prin- 
ciples of the old Irish and the old English which pervaded the 
general assembly were still more fatally reflected in the supreme 
council, because the majority of this body belonged to the latter 
element. The.evil of this was not felt in the earlier stages of the 
proceedings. The enthusiasm and devotion displayed at the Hill 
or Crofty still hung around them, and the result was a marvellous 
change in the social aspect of the country. The lords-justices 
were cooped up in Dublin, and the Dublin parliament idly ex- 
pelled and attainted of high treason those of its members who be- 
longed to the general assembly. Court chaplains in the two cathe- 
drals told the soldiers to go forth and slay; the soldiers thought 
it more prudent to listen to the doom pronounced against the 
Edomites than to put the exhortation into execution. In Connaught 
the horsemen of Coote and Hamilton* were no longer free to 
carry fire and sword over the province. The large army of Inchi- 
quin remained inactive in Munster, and the twenty thousand 
Scotchmen under Monroe were confined to the ‘remotest corners 
of the north. 

The church came out from her hiding places in the caves 
and mountains and inaccessible bogs; justice was administered 
throughout the counties without fear or favor or affection; the 
husbandman prepared with confidence for the labors of the com- 
ing year; industry sprang into life in the cities and towns, and the 
dawn of a new era seemed to be brightening in the skies. 


GEORGE McCDERMOT. 


* Sir Frederick Hamilton kept a diary which contains the following entry: ‘‘ March 17th 
(1642) being their patron's day, our colonel sending for one of his prisoners ; the rogues being 
drawn up in a body before us, we called them to come and rescue the prisoner there to be 
hanged in honor of St. Patrick, which prisoner being hanged, and proving but an old sack of 
straw, long stockings being sewed to it, as it was thrown over the gallows, our hangman sitting 
thereon, calling to them if they had charity in them to send the poor prisoner a priest. They, 
imagining that sack to be a man, fell all on their knees in our view, praying for the prisoner's 
soul."" This took place at Hamilton's castle of Manor Hamilton in the County Leitrim, the 
ruins of which show that it must have been a strong and exceptionally commodious baronial 
mansion. 
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THE little girl looked wistfully after the carriage which was 
taking the grown people of the family to a wedding in the 
neighboring village, and wondered if the time would ever come 
when she could wear a long white silk, such as her sister Stella 
had on, and carry a beautiful feather fan like hers. But it was 
getting dark and very cold on the piazza, and she went back 
into the house, wisely deciding to continue her reflections by 
the sitting-room fire. There she found Aunt Mandy, who had 
come down to take care of the house and the children until the 
wedding was over; and as the little girl saw her ensconced in a 
big rocking-chair and already helping Frank to shell the corn 
they were to pop, and noticed the pile of sweet-potatoes in the 
corner ready to be roasted, she decided that, after: all, there were 
compensations for the misfortune of being too young to wear 
trains and go out in the evenings. But evidently her mind still 
ran .on the marriage, for presently she stopped eating the 
popped corn and said curiously: 

“Aunt Mandy, how do people ‘make a match’? 

“Umph!” grunted the old woman, while an amused smile 


” 


hovered about her lips. 

“Wot does you know ‘bout sich ez dat, anyhow, I won- 
ders ?”’ 

“T don’t know anything,” replied the child, blushing a little, 
“but I heard Miss Sarah Alston say that- Mrs. MacRae had 
moved heaven and earth to make a match between Miss Juliet 
and Mr. Calvert when mamma told her they were going to be 
married to-night.” 

“Pity but wot somebody could ’a’ moved sompen to match 
her to some man, den she wouldn’ be so brigatty meddlin’ wid 
to’er folks’ marryin’,” said Aunt Mandy contemptuously ; “ but 
nobody wouldn’ have ‘er. She wuz de sort o’ gyal mens 
‘spises. Lawd! ef I aint seed mist’ess mighty nigh fitten to 
quarl wid Marse Nat ’ca’se he wouldn’ wait on Miss Sarah w’en 
she’d be settin’ off ter herse’f; but he’d des sw’ar he wouldn’, 

* The chief incident in this story, or rather the one upon which it turns, is literally true. 
The writer had it from the lips of the lady at whose house it occurred. It is to be regretted that 
negro dialect stories lose in the printed or «written form the inimitable manner of their telling 


by anegro. The mimicry and the gestures add a zest to the narrative which no mere words 
can impart. 
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pliteness or no p’liteness. He say he didn’ relish bones an’ 


vinegyar.” 

Aunt Mandy leaned over, picked out the best: potatoes, 
wrapped them up in hot ashes to roast, put a fresh stick of 
wood on the fire, and then rocked herself back and forth and 
indulged in a retrospect, the children keeping respectful silence 
the while, for this might mean that a story was forthcoming, 
and children love the spoken narrative as truly as did ever 
the listeners to the Minnesingers. After awhile Aunt Mandy 
chuckled : 

“’ Tain’t allers folks ez makes matches ’twix’ two mo’ folks 
do. I hearn ’em say Gord A’mighty makes ‘em sometimes, do 
I doubts dat mons’ous? I seed too many mismatches to be 
blamin’ Gord A’mighty fur sich bunglin’ work. But de beatenes’ 
match-maker uvver I knowed, ef ’twarn’t er old Ram you may 
chop off my head same ez er chicken. Want me tell you all 
how he done it?” 

The children assented eagerly and drew their chairs closer to 
the old woman’s. 

“TI sho is got er good ’memb’unce. Seem lak in de middle 
o' de night I ups an’ thinks ’bout things whar’s done passed an’ 
gone clean ’way. Now no longer’n t’o’er night [ wuz studyin’ 
‘bout de fust time uvver I hearn any talk ‘bout wah, an’ fightin’, 
an’ things. "“[Twuz de ve’y Chris’mus a’ter Mittie an’ Miss EIl’nor 
come home fum P’tapsco, dat fur ’way school whar de ’rusty- 
crats used sen’ ter.” ; 

““Who were Mittie and Miss El’nor?” asked the little girl. 
As much as Aunt Mandy disliked being interrupted the little 
girl sometimes did it, for, otherwise, the. way Aunt Mandy had 
of assuming that she was personally acquainted with the charac- 
ters of her stories rendered the narrative anything but intelli- 
gible to her. Aunt Mandy looked at her now as if pitying a 
child who did not know these people who formed part of the 
old woman’s ideal world. 

‘““W’y, Mittie wuz nex’ ter Marse John, which he wuz mis- 
t’ess’ ol’est Bradford chile. Co’se she warn’t sho ’nuff name’ Mittie; 
she wuz name’ Em/’ly Falkland Nicholas Bradford a’ter her great 
gran’mammy Nicholas, but I tuk ter callin’ uv ’er Mittie ’stid 
o’ little mist’ess, an’ t’o’er niggahs picked it up f’um me, an’ 
pres’n’y de white folks yot at it. too, do mist’ess allers did ’spise 
nicknames, 

‘Aw! an’ Miss El’nor—you dunno her by dat name, dat’s so. 
She wuz Marse Billy Eaton’s onlyst chile, an’ she used stay at 

VOL. LII.—52 
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we all’s house fum Mond’ys twell Frid’ys, so she could go ter 
school ter we all’s Yankee teacher. Her an’ Mittie wuz dess 
one age, an’ wen Marse Billy Eaton went ter res’ he willed 
marster guardyeen fur Miss El’nor an’ all her niggahs an’ her 
two big plantashuns. 

“Lawd! Lawd! warn’t Miss El’nor er team! I boun’ yer 
t’'warn’t er tree in de grove at Oaklawn she couldn’ clime, an’ 
she’d dess live in de orchid trees fum de time apples wuz big 
ez hick’ry nuts; she didn’ mind eatin’ green apples—she didn’ 
mind doin’ nothin’, ‘less it wuz set in de house an’ do lak,t’o’er 
gyals. Maybe you doan’ b'lieve it, but I seen ’er many er time, 
eben a’ter she wuz grown, put ’er han’s on ’er horse so—an’ 
gi’ er spring an’ be right in de saddle, den ride her horse 
squar’ at de fence, an’ zoo / over she’d be, an’ gone ’fore Marse 
John ‘u’d know wot she wuz ‘bout. Dat ’u’d be w’en she wuz 
mad wid ’im an’ wouldn’ ‘low ‘im ter he’p ’er. Dey wuz quar- 
‘lin’ constant. I hearn ‘er tell ‘im once w’en dey wuz school- 
chillun she wush she wuz er boy dess long ’nuff so he’d hit ’er, 
an’ den she could gi’ him er good beatin’. Ef she had ’a’ been 
er boy I dess ’spec’, Marse John or her, one would ’a been kilt. 
But, ’stid o’ ‘spisin’ uv ’er, Marse John he sho’ loved ’er; an’ she! 
she allers heap ruther be settin’ har’ gums an’ shootin’ bows an’ 
arrows wid him dan stayin’ wid Mittie. Mittie wuz one dese 
ladyfied, gentle chillun. 

‘But den pres’n'y time done rolled ’roun’, an’ Mittie an’ Miss 
El’nor done gradiwated, an’ dat Chris’mus I wuz talkin’ ‘bout 
come, an’ Marse John he home fum Chapel Hill an’ brung Marse 
Dick Stith wid ‘im; an’ Marse Nat done tired trablin’ an’ come 
back ter settle down; an’ mist’ess she so lonesome an’ longin’ 
fur Miss Kather’ne (time Miss Kather’ne’s fust chile wuz born 
she nade up wid Mist’ Dawson; she nuvver didn’ fu’give ’im do) ; 
an’ dat Chris’mus Mist’ Dawson .an’ Miss Kather’ne an’ dey two 
chilluns come ter Oaklawn fur Chris'mus. Ev’ybody in de bes’ 0 
humors, ev’ ybody frolickin’, fiahs a-roarin’ in ev’y rum in de 
house (sixteen o’ ’em), egg-nogg a-flyin’ ’roun’, fiah-crackers a- 
poppin’, fiddles an’ banjoes a-playin’ ole Virginia reel, an’ ‘ Step 
light, ladies,’,an’ Crutchy Kertillyun ev’y night an’ part.o’ ev’y 
day. Niggahs comin’ fum t’o’er plantashun ter see niggahs on 
de home place, an’ marchin’ up ter de gre’t ’ouse* fur Chris’mus 
gif’s. An’ mo’ good things ter eat, Lawd! warnt dey !—umph! 
I gits hongry right dis minnit dess a-’memb’rin’ uv it. T’warn’t 
eben er niggah-baby on de plantashun dat didn’ have ’is face 


Gre't ‘ouse —/. ¢., great house, the master’s home; corresponding to manor-house. 
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right shiny fum soppin’ ‘taters an’ fresh-meat gravy, or else 
‘possum gravy; co’se at de gre’t ’ouse we all had turkey, an’ bar- 
becue, an’ ham cooked in M’deira—but git away, Mandy! ef you 
doan’ stop I'll dess be ’bleeged ter see ef t’aint sompen ter eat some- 
ars now. An’ ‘twuz de ve’y las’ Chris’mus we wuz uvver gwine 
see; white folks nuvver gwine be so gaily no mo’; de ve’y las? 
ole-fashion’ Chris’mus furuvver an’ uvver. 

‘‘T ’members dat day I wuz standin’ out in de front hall nussin’ 
Miss Kather’ne’s baby (I’m er mighty han’ ter fondle babies) an’ 
marster an’ Mist’ Dawson come in fum town, whar dey’d been. 
I seed t’wuz sompen wrong de minnit dey come in, an’ mist’ess 
she cotch de look on marster’s face too, I be boun’, ’ca’se ’twarn’t 
no time ‘fore she come out in de hall an’ beckined marster 
ter come. : 

““* Wot is the matter?’ she say. ‘You've got bad news.’ 

‘“‘Marster look so solum den, ’pear lak he fyar weighted down; 
he drawed er long sigh, an’ he say: 

“* Yes, mighty bad news. South Ca’lina has lef’ de Union an’ 
I’m ’fraid udder States will follow.’ : 

“Oop! I doan reckin you kin ’magine de way mist’ess look 
den. She h’isted her head, she did; she th’owed back her 
shoulders; she look lak she ready ter fly—’peared lak she warn’t 
treadin’ groun’, an’ sich er scorn come inter her voice: ‘ Bad news ?’ 
she say; ‘Glorious news!’ An’ she sailed back in de parlor an’ de 
words sounded lak t’wuz er clink in ’em, dey so hard an’ cl’ar. 

‘““* Young people!’ she say, ‘South Ca’lina has declared her in- 
dependence. The fust gun is fired. May our State go nex’.’ 
Den warn’t der ’citement. Marse John he riz straight up, he did, 
an’ say: ‘Amen, mother,’ an’ Miss El’nor she say: ‘ John, now 
I wush I wuz er boy so I could he’p you fight.’ Didn’ nobody 
talk ’bout nothin’ else, an’ seem lak de mos’ o’ de gent’mens an’ all 
de ladies wuz dess a-eechin’ ter 'mence de fight right den; but 
marster he ain't stopped lookin’ serous, an’ I hearn ’im say dat 
day: 

‘‘* Dawson, now you must stump de State. You mus’ he’p us 
keep ‘er in de Union.’ 

“ An’ Mist’ Dawson looked pale an’ anxious same ez marster. 
De two mens faced one ’no’er lak frien’s in trouble, and Mist’ Daw- 
son say: 

“*T’ll do all I can, so help me God’; den dem two walked off 
terge’er. Dey didn’ feel lak ’joicin’, I seed dat; but I couldn’ make 
out wot in de lan’ all de commotion wuz ’bout. But I foun’ out dat 
winter, dat 1 did. Union, Secession ; Union, Secession ; dar it went 
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—some standin’ up fur one, some fur t’o’er; an’ pear lak ev’ything 
in er work an’ er fermint. Marster an’ Mist’ Dawson dey Union 
mens; dey a-prayin’ an’ a-’seechin’ folks ter stick by de ole-fashion’ 
way. But one day w’en me an’ mist’ess wuz out in de flower- 
gyardin seein’ ’bout plantin’ some tech-me-nots an’ things, marster 
he come walkin’ firm an’ steady, his mouf sot, an’ he tole mist’ess 
somepen ’bout how Lincoln done forced ’em ter choose ’twix’ leav- 
in’ de Union an’ cuttin’ dey bro’ers’ throats. He wuz dis yere 
still mad; an’ w’en folks gits still mad, now, blood’s gwine be shed 
ef you doan look out. 

«Wot did I tell yer ?’ mist’ess say, an’ dey walked off inter de 
house. 

“ A’ter dat we didn’ hear no mo’ ‘bout Union—naw, suh! De 
folks dess talked ‘bout wah! wah! an’ ev’y time you go ter town 
you heah drums a-beatin’ an’ mens a-marchin’ an’ a-drillin’. 
Marse John he comes home ter jine de home comp’ny whar wuz 


gwine. 

‘‘ An’ one sunshiny day de ladies an’ de ole mens went ter town 
ter see de reg’mint off, an’ I went too on de cyart wid de boy 
whar wuz gwine carry some things ter de depot. Hit sho wuz er 
purty sight ter see de gent’mens in dey spankin’ new un’forms an’ 


dey brand-new rifles with bokays stuck in ’em, an’ de drums dess 
a-beatin’ away, an’ ev’ything fyar glitterin’ in de sun. Marse Nat 
he at de head, de cunnel o’ de reg’mint ; an’ Marse John a-struttin’, 
so proud o’ his soljer clo’es. Dey made ’cm speeches, an’ de ladies 
showered flowers on ’em, an’ dey hurrahed and hurrahed, an’ 
bragged how dey wuz gwine w'ar de Yankees out ter er frazzle 
an’ be home in no time. Lawd! I wonder is eben er mole or 
er owl any blinder’n folks is, w’en you comes ter ’sider it? Some 
dem po’ mens nuvver come home no mo’. "Twuz de ve’y las’ 
time we uvver clapped eyes on Marse Nat. He fell de second 
big battle he fou’t in, dess ez he snatched up de flag whar wuz 
mos’ shot ter pieces an’ jumped up on er breas’work, a-hollerin’ 
ter de mens ter foller ‘im. Hannibal he searched fur ’im three 
days, an’ he buried ’im right dar on de battle-groun’; den he 
come home ter tell marster. He fotch marster his death-news 
right den;-he warn't nuvver de same man ag’in, ’cep’ w’en he 
wuz wid Miss Kather’ne, whar him an’ Marse Nat loved so good. 

“ But do chilluns, I sho ain’t gwine set yere an’ git you all ter 
cryin’ [Aunt Mandy was wiping her own eyes], an’ 'sides ’twarn’t 
all cryin’ you kin dess b'lieve. Ef Mittie an’ Miss El’nor didn’ 
‘joy deyse’ves dat time de Gates Guard wuz campin’ close ter 
Oaklawn I dunno wot ’joyin’ is. ‘Twuz a walkin’ wid Lieutenan’ 
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dis, an’ Major dat, an’ Cap’n t’o’er one; ’twuz a-havin’ de offcers 
up ter dinner, an’a ’vitin’ some de_privits ter supper, an’ a dres- 
sin’ up in dey bes’, and makin’ Addison drive ’em ter de camp 
ter dress p'rade in evenin’s ’bout fo’ o’clock. An’ Miss EIl’nor, 
folkes! Ef t’wuz one thing Miss El’nor loved more’n ridin’ 
horseback, hit wuz havin’ two three gent’mens dess same ez dey 
wuz treadin’ on aigs, she keepin’ ’em all in er fever ter know 
which one she lakked de bes’. She wuz dat kind o’ gyal de white 
folks calls er flirt; she dess tuck ter it nachul, same ez ducks ter 
water. An’ she wuz sich er purty ‘ooman, an’ laffed so cl’ar an’ 
sweet, an’ walked so light—dat sort o’ springin’ step — de gent’- 
mens dey dess couldn’ he’p lovin’ uv ’er. I ’member t’wuz one 
name’ Licutenan’ Bassett. He ‘peared lak he thought Miss El’nor 
wuz er angel right down fum heaven, an’ he wuz tooken awful 
sick dess de time de Guards got orders ter move. Co’se marster 
an mist’ess had him fetched yere ter nuss, an’ he wuz gittin’ well 
so he could set in de parlor an’ let Miss El’nor read ter ’im an’ 
sing ter ‘im, w’en one day, behole yer! here come Marse John 
home on er furbelow ‘count o’ his wounded arm. Ooh! didn’ 
ev’ ybody ’joice ter see im. I tells yer, you dunno how good you 
loves folks twell dey’se been away in danger an’ den comes back! 
Miss El nor she wuz glad, too, an’ I doan’ reckin’ t’would ’a’ been 
sich er row ef Marse John an’ her hadn’ bofe been so high-tem- 
pered. But de sight o’ her settin’ by Lieutenan’ Bassett an’ smilin’ 
on him an’ fannin’ uv ’im, ’peared lak it dess-fyar raised ole Harry 
Scratch in Marse John. He couldn’ b’ar it; he’d set off and look 
glum ez er meat-axe, and ‘pout, and speak ter Lieutenan’ Bassett 
dat sort o’ way dat put yon in mind o’ freezin’ weather, and call 
Miss El'nor ‘Miss Eaton,’ stid o’ ‘Nell,’ de name he ’vented fur 
‘er. An’ she, she dess in her glory; she no mo’ mindin’ his puttin’ 
on sich airs dan I minds sheet-lightnin’ uv summer evenin’s. Las’ 
one day he turned fool. Maybe you dunno it, but er jealous 
man kin be de bigges’ fool on Gord A’mighty’s green yeth; an’ 
he stopped ‘er ez she wuz comin’ out o’ de front hall inter de 
side one, dat sort o’ alcove whar’s made dar by de stair-steps, 
an’ whar wuz sort o’ hid back, but I wuz standin’ on de top 
landin’ uv de stairs, right cattycornered fum ‘em, so dey couldn’ 
see me (dey warn’t lookin’), an’ I could hear dem by lissenin’ 
mighty close —I zm lissen, too, I tell yer. He say, dess ez 
masterful — Lawd!. didn’ he have nare bit o’ gumption, an’ he 
been raised up wid dat gyal ?—he say, ‘El’nor, I’m gittin’ tired 
o’ yo’ flirtin’ with Bassett. It must stop.’ I reckin’ you all’s 
seen somebody: stick er match ter de light’ud an’ pine in de par- 
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lor fiah-place w'en you seed big comp’ny comin’ up de av’nue— 
know how it blazes off? Well, suh! Miss El’nor’s face blazed off 
dat same way; her black eyes dess flashed; oop! dey fyar glit- 
tered, an’ seem lak she done got er foot higher. I nachully 
*spected ’er ter scream, she wuz so mad; but ’rustycrat ladies 
doan holler wen dey gits mad; dey talks /ow, and de madder 
dey gits de lower dey sink dey voice. I had strain my years 
ter heah wot Miss El’nor said. She say—des dis little bit: 

“ «Vou sholy furgit yourself, suh!’ 

“ «Naw, I doan,’ Marse John say; he dess ez masterful ez 
uvver; he got er temper lak his mo’er’s, anyhow; ‘but I’m not 
goin’ ter be made er fool uv’ (he makin’ er fool o’ hisse’f right 
den). ‘I’ve loved you all my life, an’ I thought you loved me.’ 

“«T nuvver tole you I did,’ Miss El’nor say scornful. Marse 
John got pale. ‘Not in words, El’nor,’ he say; he talkin’ sweet now. 
‘Nor in any other way, I hope,’ sez Miss El’nor, proud and 
scornful yit. Marse John he stood off er little an’ looked at ’er, 
she gazin’ right back at ‘im, no mo’ sign o’ changin’ in ’er 
eyes dan ef dey wuz de di’mants whar she had up-stairs. I 
dunno how come Marse John git mad ergin, but he did; he 
th’owed back his shoulders an’ he say, ‘Well, you must choose 
now. Which shell it be, Bassett or me? I'll have no mo’ 
o’ this.” ‘Will you let me pass?’ she say. ‘Not twell you 
choose,’ he ’plied, barrin’ de way. ‘Mister Bradford,’ she say, ‘I 
could nuvver choose you. I wush [ could nuvver see you 
ag’in.’ ‘Great God!’ Marse John say, but she done breshed 
by ’im an’ marched dess ez straight ez er die ter marster 
an’ axed ‘im ‘please ter sen’ er ter see her cousin ‘Liza 
Branch; but marster he seed dat she wuz in er fyar tan- 
trum ‘bout sompen, an’ he tole ’er he couldn’ spar’ de horses dat 
day; he’d sen’ ’er soon ez he could. Dat de way he tuk ter 
giv’ ’er time ter cool off. An’ dat ve’y same evenin’, peoples! up 
driv de Branch ca’i’ge, fetchin’ Miss ’Liza Branch ter stay long 
o’ Mittie an’ Miss El’nor er week; an’ Miss El’nor done flus- 
trated o' her plan—but she didn’ let on she keered. She dess 
put on dat rose-colored organdy o’ hern, whar she knowed made 
‘er look purty nuff ter eat, an’ she come in de parlor an’ she 
mighty nigh made Lieutenan’ Bassett stan’ on his head fur joy. 
She sot out on de pyazza wid ’im, she sung his fav’rit’ song an’ 
’sisted.on his singin’ wid ’er er jewett. She showed her lakin’ 
fur ’im so plain dat marster looked at mist’ess dess ez I wuz 
handin’ some water an’ say, ‘Po’ John!’ ‘Po’ Bassett,’ mist’ess 
‘plied. Mist’ess she up ter gyal’s tricks, but eben she ’menced 
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thinkin’ Marse John’s chances wuz mighty slim ’fore long, an’ she 
didn’ grieve pertikler—her an’ Miss El’nor wuz bofe too fi’ry ter 
git on right smoove terge’er; but den Miss El’nor’s Bull Hill plant- 
ashun j’ined we all’s Maratock place down in Occoneechee Neck, an’ 
bofe terge’er made de finest corn an’ wheat stretch o’ lan’ in dis 
State ; so mist’ess hadn’ nuvver downright ‘posed de match. 

“Marse John an’ Miss El’nor dey quar’led dat Mond’y (I 
‘members ’twuz Mond’y ’ca’se I wuz on my way ter git up some 
clo’es fum de up-stairs’ rums w’en I seed em), an’ nex’ Choosd’y 
night week we all’s had er tea-party up ter Oaklawn. T’wuz Marse, 
John, an’ Lieutenan’ Bassett, an’ Cap’n Taylor, an’ young Doctor 
Henry Gray, an’ two three mo’ soljer mens whar happened be 
home on furbelows ‘count o’ wounds or some o’er sickness, all 
lookin’ fine ez fiddlers in dey gray un’forms wid de shinin’ brass 
buttons; an’ Miss El’nor, an’ Mittie, an’ Miss ’Liza Branch, an’ 
Miss Mary Mason, an’ Miss Lizzie Payne—an’ I furgot who 
t’o’er gyals wuz, but t’wuz plenty o’ ’em, an’ er lively crowd hit 
wuz too. Mist’ess she didn’ lak nothin’ no better, she sho did 
love ter have er house full, an’ so did marster; but do marster 
warn’t home dat day, he had go ter Bertie County on some 
bizness; an long todes night one de Gumberry mens (dey’se all 
trash, mos'ly), he rid up ter de fence an’ he spied mist’ess out 
in de yard, an’ he hollered: ‘ Howd’ye, Mis’ Bradford ?’ 

‘** Howd’ye, Mist’ Wallin,’ she say, ‘won’t you git down ?’ 
Mist'ess wuz mighty mannerable ter dem sort o’ folks, ’fraid 0’ 
hurtin’ dey feelin’s. ‘Naw,’ he say, ‘but I dess bin ter town 
an’ de news come dat er dviggade o’ Yankees is marchin’ up dis 
a-way fum Plymouth, an’ I thought maybe you better give yo’ 
son John an’ t’o’er soljers warnin’ ter light out.’ 

“Ef de groun’ had opened at mist’ess’ foots she couldn’ be no 
skeerder; she hadn’ nuvver seed er Yankee soljer, an’ she 
‘spised ‘em wussen rattlesnakes. She went up on de pyazza 
whar dey wuz all settin’, an’ I hearn ’er tell 'em de news. 
Marse John he lissen, an’ he study er wile; den he say ‘twuz 
boun’ be er mistake, t’warn’t no sense in de Yankees marchin’ 
fum Plymouth dis a-way, an’ t’warn’t nare word o’ it true. So 
dey all put it outen dey minds, an’ pres’n’y w’en its mos’ mid- 
night some de gent’mens dey starts home, an’ t’o’er ones dey goes 
ter bed, an’ all o’ ’em has er heap o’ fun laffin’ ‘bout Mist’ 
Wallin’s little joke, ez dey calls it. 

‘“But mist’ess, somehow she wuz res’less an’ couldn’ sleep, an’ 
pres’n’y she hear sompen go i 

“Er blum, er blum, er bum, bum, bum, ’cisely lak de fur way 
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beatin’ uv er drum. She riz up and lissen. ’Fore long here it 
come ergin, dess er little louder. Den up she gits—de Yankees 
wuz comin’. She run ter Marse John’s door an’ wakes him an’ 
t’o’er gent’mens, an’ dat time de gyals hearn it an’ I hearn it (I 
still slep’ in de nuss’ry wid Whit an’ Nick, de two younges’ 
chillun whar I nussed, do dey wuz mos’ big ez you two is now), 
an’ I come runnin’—an’ ev’ybody out in de halls a-whisperin’ 
an’ a-lissenin’. I ‘members now, do seem lak I didn’ notice it 
den, dat de ladies an’ de gent’mens look lak de clo’es dess been 
.picked up an’ flung at ‘em. Mittie she had th’owed on dat blue 
wrapper o’ hern, an’ her foots wuz ez naked ez w’en she come 
inter de worl’, an’ her yaller hair wuz a-streamin’ down her back ; 
an’ Miss Lizzie Payne she tooken put on her dress an’ den run 
back an’ buckled on her hoop-skirt outside o’ it, an’ here she 
went a-bobbin’ ‘roun’ lak er gre’t bird-cage. But t'warn’t nobody 
’siderin’ looks right den. Folks furgits sich things ez dat w’en 
dey’se facin’ sho-’nuff danger—an’ dat fuss come ag’in. Er blum, 
er blum, er bum, bum, bum. Somebody started down-stairs, an’ 
‘fore you knowed it ev’ybody wuz in de parlor, an’ mist’ess she 
done got de oil-clof bags full o’ silver an’ jewlry, an’ hidin’ uv 
’em under er plank in de flo’ whar she kep’ loosened fur dis 
speshul purpose—I squattin’ down by de inside parlor do’, skeered 
mos’ outen my senses. Marse John say pres'n’y, ‘ Gent’mens, let’s 
go out an’ reckon-naught-ter’ (“dat’s de ‘rustycrat soljer word 
fur s’arch about,” explained Aunt Mandy); an’ out dey goes an’ 
‘lissens an’ hunts; dey doan hear no soun’. Marse John come 
back an’ say he dunno, he doan hear no troops a-marchin’, but 
hits a-rainin’ an’ maybe dat deadens dey step. He say he reckin 
maybe de Yankees is a-comin’, he dunno. De words warn’t outen 
his mouf ’fore here it come ag’in: 

“Er blum, er blum, er bum, bum, bum. Den mist’ess an’ t’o’er 
ladies ’menced beggin’ de gent’mens ter take blankets an’ run 
down ter de woods on de ruvver-bank. 

“« Aw! John,’ mist’ess say, ‘fur God’s sake doan bre’k my 
heart by seein’ you tooken pris’ner, or maybe shot. Please, please 
go. You can’t help us by stayin’. 

“« Ves,’ Miss. Mary Mason say,‘ go. Dey’re brave men, de 
Yankees are, an’ brave men won’t hurt ’fenceless women; but 
dey’ll kill you all.’ 

“Dar it went, de ladies ’seechin’ an’ de mens shakin’ dey heads; 
dey doan want leave. An’ pres’n’y I ups an’ sez: ‘ Mist’ess, you 
better lemme go an’ wake mammy an’ dem, an’ be a-gittin’ som- 
pen t’eat ready, time dem Yankees git yere. Dey do say dey’se 
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mens, an’ ef dey is, we’se gwine stan’ er heap better chance wid 
‘em ef we’se ready ter stuff ’em full o’ vittles.’ See, I knowed! I 
hadn’ lived ‘long o’ mens all dat time ’dout learnin’ how ter git 
‘em in er good humor. But warn’t nobody lissenin’ ter Mandy ef 
she wuz tellin’ de Gord’s trufe; folks allers is hard ter lissen ter 
sense. An’ de gent’mens an’ de ladies dey busy talkin’ in whispers 
an’ stoppin’ ter hol’ dey bref ev’y time dat fuss come. 

‘“‘Marse John he pale, he standin’ close ter de pyanner—de pyan- 
ner wuz close ter whar I wuz squattin’. Miss El’nor she edged up 
ter’ im atlas’. ‘Why don’t you go?’ she say sort o’ tremblin’. 

“«What’s the use?’ he say. ‘I doan keer ’bout livin’.’ “‘Don’t 
you keer ‘bout yo’ mother?’ she say. ‘She’s got Whit an’ Nick,’ 
he say; den he look down at ’er, an’ I ain’t nuvver seed sich er 
look. 

‘“ * Nell,’ he say, so sad an’ hop’less, ‘I los’ de worl’ w’en I los’ 
you.’ Den here comes dat fuss ag’in—an’ wot you reckin Miss 
El’nor done? She dess laid her little han’ on Marse John’s 
bandaged arm, she smooved it, she nussed it, I b’lieve she cried 
over it. 

“* John,’ she say so gentle, so tender— my John, let me go to 
the woods with you ter tek keer o’ this. I can’t stan’ yo’ Jeav- 
in’ me.’ 

“Chillun, ’tis er heaven o’ joy somears dess ez sho ez you’se 
born, fur some o’ de ve’y light o’ heaven, ’peared ter me, shined 
on dem two folkses’ faces den. Miss El’nor she still got her han’ 
on de wounded arm, an’ Marse John he done clasped his well 
han’ over hern. Mos’ daybreak now, an’ de talk gittin’ lower an’ 
ser ouser, an’ dess at dat solum-feelin’ time w’en seem lak de angels 
whar de good Lawd sen’s ter fetch de mornin’ is flyin’ mighty 
close ter de yeth, here comes dat fuss ag’in, an’ de gent’mens say 
dey better go, ’ca'se it sounded right jam up in de grove now. 
Den t’'wuz some mo’nful partin’s; but Marse John he hugged 
mist’ess, an’ kissed ’er; an’ kissed Mittie; an’ den wid dat shinin’ 
light on his face, lak he dess got ’lijun mos’, he tuk Miss EI’nor 
close ter him wid his well arm, he hilt her dar er secon’, den he 
stooped down an’ kissed her ’fore de whole crowd, she not makin’ 
no sign o’ ’jection. An’ out he walks, a-leading de way fur t’o’er 
mens, ’ca’se he knowed de woods de bes’. 

“Dey hadn’ more’n got out de back do’ ’fore here dey comes 
back agin’, a-laffin’ an’ a-laffin’, twell I s’picioned dey mus’ be 
skeerd outen dey senses, or else dey mus’ be drunk. You 
nuvver seé mens laff sich er pitch; ev’y time dey start ter tell, 
dey go off in ’vulsions ag'in. Wot you reckin de night’s skeer 
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been made by? Didn’ I tell yer er ole Ram had ter come in 
dis tale? He wuz de mischee’vuses’ ole sheep whar uvver did 
live, an’ de beatenes’ jumper. Well, wen de Gates Guard wuz 
camped close ter Oaklawn, mist’ess she hearn de soljers wush 
fur milk, an’ she has all we all’s cows driv’ up fum de Pocoson 
wid dey ca’ves and milked ev’y day, an’ she buys some dese 
deep, deep milk-cans an’ sen’s de soljers all de milk she kin 
spar’ ev’y day. An’ de Choosd’y I’m talkin’ ’bout, dat ar’ keer- 
less niggah milker, Jul’ann, she done hung one dem deep milk- 
cans on de back gyardin palin’s and furgot ter take it in. Well, 
suh! dat night dat ole Ram he tuk er notion ter eat veg’terbles, 
an’ he jumped over de gyardin palin’s right plum inter dat deep 
milk-can, you heah me! An’ he bin marchin’ ’roun’ all night 
tryin’ git de thing off, and ev'y time he try his horns ’ud 
make dat fuss whar we all ’magined wuz er drum. Ev’ybody 
had ter run out an’ see de ole sheep wid his head stuck in de 
can; but de cole flo’ makes Mittie look down an’ glimpse her 
naked foots, an’ flies; an’ Miss Lizzie Payne she catches sight 0’ 
her hoop-skirt a-shinin’, an’ she cl’ars out; an’ t’o’er folks ’mem- 
bers dey looks an’ dey makes tracks, and mist’ess ’menced 
studyin’ ‘bout breakfus. Warn’t it a jolly breakfus! warn’t it! 
An’ Marse John he say w’en dat ole ram die he gwine bury 
‘im wid mil’tary honors; he say he bin er mighty good frien’ 
ter him, an’ he glance over ter Miss El’nor, an’ she blushin’ lak 
er red rose; but she didn’ ’spute ’im. An’ next day Lieutenan’ 
Bassett somehow he foun’ out he wuz well ’nuff ter jine de 
Guards; an’ Miss El’nor she dess ez gentle an’ kine, mos’ kine ez 
Mittie; she ready ter do wot Marse John say, an’ you know de 
chune he sung; hit went lak dis, ‘Marry me, Nell; marry me 
now.’ An’ I knows er boy kep’ de road hot carryin’ invites, 
an’ de ve’y Wednesday week a’ter de Ram-skeer, Choosdy, t’wuz 
er weddin’ in we all’s parlor at Oaklawn, an’ Marse John an’ 
Miss El’nor wuz bridegroom and bride—yes, suh! An’ I allers 
is stuck ter tell it dat dat ole Ram made de match. Miss El’nor 
nuvver wouldn’ gi’en in ef she hadn’ bin skeered Marse John 
wuz gwine be tookened pris’ner.” 

‘“ Frank,” said the little girl, with the air of a discoverer, 
“they are the Mr. and Mrs. John Bradford who live up at 
Oaklawn now.” 

Aunt Mandy laughed as she nodded her head. Then she 
turned her attention to peeling the roasted potatoes. 


‘i F. C. FARINHOLT. 
Asheville, N.C. 
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PENANCE. 


WHO can tell the joy of life, 
So sweet it is to live? 

And who can tell the joy so rife 
In all the world doth give? 


Like light that cometh from the sun, 
' Like the rhythm of sweet song, 
Like a day in June that hath begun 
The summer sweet and long ; 
Like flowers that bloom o’er field and bourn; 
Like the great blue sky above, 
Are the joys we meet at every turn 
In this fair world of love. 


All sweet they are, and passing strong 
The pleasures of life all the years long. 


But there cometh to us who beareth His name 
A season of sorrow, the time of our shame 
When we think of His penance, His fast there alone, 
As out from the desert there cometh a moan 
For the sins of the world: 
’Tis Christ there alone. 


Our exemplar He is, our way and our light, 
So we follow Him bravely into the night 
Of this sorrowing time. 
For we know on the morrow the dawn will appear, 
Harbinger of a day coming swiftly and near, 
When our truth and our life will arise from the dead: 
“T have risen, as I told you,” to the world hath He said. 


So penance is easy, yes, sweet to the soul 
Of those who look onward straight to the goal 
Of a life all eternal. 


HENRY He NEVILLE. 
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THE STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES.* 

THE Jesuits of Stonyhurst have undertaken a very useful 
work in preparing this series of English manuals of philosophy. 
College professors differ in opinion respecting the expediency of 
substituting manuals in the vernacular for Latin text-books in 
colleges. We will not discuss this question here. There was a 
demand for text-books in English for the use of pupils in 
schools where Latin is not taught, quite sufficient to secure a 
warm welcome for the Stonyhurst Series. Moreover, such man- 
uals are useful to collegians and seminarists who use Latin text- 
books as companions to the same and commentaries . upon 
them, and to many other intelligent readers who desire to make 
private studies in philosophy. 

A student in philosophy thus expresses what has been the 
desire of a great number for a long time: ‘Oh! for some one 
to popularize the scholastic theories as Mill and Bain have 
popularized theirs. What good could be done, not only for those 
who do not read Latin, but for those perplexed students who 
have taken little doses of all the new-fangled inventions of in- 
dividual theorizers. ‘Be Thomists, but at the same time be 
Modernists,’ said Archbishop Ireland to the students of the 
Catholic University of America. ‘Be Modernists, but at the 
same time be Thomists,’ says Leo XIII. to the students of the 
Catholic universities of the world.” 

To translate the scientific language of scholastic metaphysics 
into the best English which the nature of the case permits, and 
to give clear, intelligible expositions of its theses and hypotheses, 
is a most desirable and laudable undertaking. It is, moreover, 
requisite to appropriate whatever is true, good, and serviceable 
from the modern writers, to criticise all the modern systems, 
and to refute all the pernicious errors with which most of these 
modern systems abound. 

What is the most necessary work to be accomplished in this 
line of English Metaphysics, is the compositioa of an exhausiive 
System of Scholastic Philosophy on a large scale. Father Harper 
began to write such a work, and the portion of it which he was 
able to finish, before the failure of his health compelled him to 


Manuals of Catholic Philosophy. Stonyhurst Series. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago : 
Benzigers. 
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desist, was executed in a masterly manner. Not only did he 
bring great learning and very superior reasoning powers to his 
great task, but he was also able to express himself, even in his 
deepest and most subtle argumentations in pure, idiomatic Eng- 
lish, and in a clear and easily intelligible manner. If he had 
finished his work as successfully as he began it he would have 
deserved the title of the English Suarez. A complete work of 
this kind is our chief desideratum, and, of course, some great 
philosopher must be granted to us, in some part of the English- 
speaking world, by a kind Providence, before our desire can be 
gratified. Whether he be an Englishman, a Scotchman, an IJrish- 
man, or an American, we care not; so that he be a philosopher 
of the first class, and write in good English. Such a work 
would be a treasury from which compilers of compendiums, 
writers on special topics, and all that class of writers whose 
function consists in popularizing philosophy, could draw the 
genuine coin which they would put into general circulation. 

Some few attempts have been made to produce English 
manuals for use in schools before the Stonyhurst Series was 
commenced. None of these, however, were complete, and we 
are not aware that any one of them has been generally adopted 
as a Class-book. 

it is no easy task to make a good text-book. It is espe- 
cially difficult to make a satisfactory compendium, which shall re- 
duce an excellent text-book in theology or philosophy into such 
compact dimensions that it can be used to advantage by scholars 
in a short course. It is only less difficult to make such a com- 
pendium than to make a catechism. The word “ catechism” 
suggests the mention of Dr. Mivart’s Philosophical Catechism, a 
perfect little gem, and a model in miniature of what a com- 
pendium of elementary philosophy for schools ought to be, in 
order to serve as a class-book. We wish in passing to express 
the high esteem which we consider to be due to all the philo- 
sophical writings of the same author. 

Returning now to our immediate topic: we have in Latin 
manuals for a longer course, of a most excellent character, such as 
those of Liberatore, San Severino, and Zigliara, and in German 
that of Stéckl; beside others, we believe, in German, Italian, and 
French, of which we cannot speak from personal knowledge. 
Of Latin compendiums those of San Severino and Russo deserve 
special commendation, without any disparagement of others. 
For our American colleges, in which a Latin compendium is used, 
Father Russo’s manual seems to us to be the very best kind of a 
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class-book. Done into good English it would be well adapted 
for the use of the highest class of pupils of both sexes in acad- 
emies, 

The Stonyhurst Series comes with a prescriptive claim for 
approbation as emanating from the Society of Jesus, and from a 
college of such high repute as Stonyhurst. 

As to the system of philosophy contained in these manuals, 
it is enough to say that it is genuine scholastic philosophy, as 
the same is taught in the best and most approved Latin text- 
books which have appeared within the last thirty years. The 
earlier text-books commonly used in seminaries and colleges were 
not without considerable merit and value. A few—such, for ex- 
ample, as that of Sylvester Mauro, S.J.—were purely scholastic. 
Father Mauro’s “ Questiones Philosophice,” barring the obsolete 
physics, are of the first order of excellence, and in many respects 
superior to any later works of the kind. But in general, text- 
books of philosophy of a very different character had superseded 
the older ones before the illustrious Jesuit, Father Liberatore, .be- 
gan the work of scholastic reformation. The return to scholastic 
philosophy was gradually being effected through the influence of 
Liberatore, Kleutgen, and other eminent writers, when the con- 
demnation of two classes of errors in philosophy, viz., those of 
Traditionalism and Ontologism, by Pius IX., and the publication 
of the great Encyclical Aeterni Patris of Leo XIII., which has 
been followed by the condemnation of a number of propositions 
taken from the writings of Rosmini, accomplished the redinte- 
gration of the philosophy of St. Thomas as the system to be 
taught in all Catholic schools. 

The bishops and heads of universities. and iene have uni- 
versaily given their formal adhesion to the act of disciplinary 
authority by which the Holy See has decreed that the philosophy 
of St. Thomas shall be taught in Catholic schools. They have 
also carried it into effect by introducing text-books conformed to 
the doctrine of St. Thomas, and a large number of the best 
writers have begun and are continuing to enrich Catholic science 
with philosophical contributions. 

In the general domain of speculation, modern systems which 
are opposed to Catholic philosophy have run themselves out. 
The systems of Locke, Hamilton, and Kant have lost their in- 
fluence. German transcendentalism has evaporated in smoke. 
There is no modern system of rational metaphysics, and no 
promise of any, which can pretend to exercise powerful and 
general sway over the minds of men. Those who have abandoned 
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revelation and renounced faith have met the fate of caravans 
swallowed by the sands of the desert, by wandering into Agnos- 
ticism. 

In the Catholic Church there is no rival system of philosophy 
left to compete for dominion with the scholastic metaphysics. 
The temporary aberration in philosophy which followed upon the 
Renaissance and the religious revolt of the sixteenth century, has 
resulted in the discovery of “no thoroughfare”’ posted up at the 
end of every diverging road. Just as the alternative lies between 
Catholic theology and no theology, so the alternative lies be- 
tween scholastic philosophy and no philosophy. Scholastic phil- 
osophy was generally discarded in the expectation of finding a 
new philosophy which would be better, following the lead of 
Descartes, who was a genius but no metaphysician. After suffering 
temporary exile as antiquated and obsolete, scholastic philosophy 
has been recalled from banishment and re-conducted with applause 
to her ancient throne as the queen of the sciences. We may ven- 
ture to predict that she will never again be dethroned and ban- 
ished. 

We must not be understood to say that there is a perfect una- 
nimity in all points among the votaries of scholastic philosophy, 
or that there is any system finished in all its details, and de- 
serving to be called, par excellence, the scholastic philosophy, to 
be found in any one philosophical sum. Much less do we affirm 
that the Holy See has put the seal of authority upon any such 
system as being in all its parts a final and obligatory formula, 
like the Nicene Creed. The Holy See has not done this even in 
theology, and there is no reason to expect that she will ever do 
so. Theology has its dogmas, its universally received conclu- 
sions, its commonly accepted doctrines, its opinions of different 
schools, more or less probable, its private speculations and con- 
jectures ; shading off from certainties into theories and hypotheses 
It is progressive orthodoxy in the true sense, subjected to con- 
tinual development and improvement, yet ever substantially the 
same. So it is, a fortiori, with philosophy. 

Philosophy, as a natural and rational science, is an inherit- 
ance from the Greeks, which is equivalent to saying that it has 
been received from Plato and Aristotle. Christian philosophy at- 
tained its most perfect bloom in the thirteenth century. Aristotle 
and the Peripatetic philosophy gained a pre-eminence in the 
Christian schools so decided that Aristotle was dignified with 
the title of Zhe Philosopher. Toa very great extent this was due 
to St. Thomas, who is par excellence the Doctor of the Universal 
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Church in Theology and in Philosophy. St. Thomas was not, 
however, a mere disciple of Aristotle and expositor of his meta- 
physics. He was the equal of those two wonderful intellectual 
luminaries, Plato and Aristotle, in original genius and _ those 
rarest of all mental endowments which make up the metaphysical 
intelligence, combining in himself the highest gifts which were 
the characteristics, separately, of these two illustrious Greeks. 
He did not adhere so exclusively to Aristotle as to refuse ad- 
mission to the best ideas of Plato. Several parts of the doctrine 
of each of the Grecian sages are irreconcilable with Christian 
faith, and other parts are deficient. These shortcomings had to 
be supplied in a Christian philosophy. St. Thomas, standing on 
a height above the Attic plain, and enjoying a brighter light of 
the Divine Word who “enlighteneth every man coming into 
this world,” was able to give an improved version of the philo- 
sophy of Plato and Aristotle, to appropriate and systematize all 
the best thoughts of the Christian Fathers, and to cast the bril- 
liant light of his angelic intellect upon the whole domain of 
metaphysics and ethics. 

In the Catholic schools St. Thomas reigns without a rival. 
We will not say that Duns Scotus has not bequeathed his por- 
tion of intellectual wealth to enrich the common treasury of 
science. But the Scotist school, as such, has been absorbed by 
. the Thomistic, which is the only one now existing in theology 
and philosophy. ll are professed disciples of St. Thomas. 
There‘ are important differences and controversies, it is true, parti- 
cularly between Dominican and Jesuit theologians, and these 
differences extend into philosophy. This can be seen by compar- 
ing Liberatore with Zigliara. Both sides, however, claim to be 
the correct interpreters of St. Thomas. In a few points the ma- 
jority of modern writers depart from the plain and acknowledged 
opinions of the great Doctor. .We cannot say, therefore, that 
there is a system of philosophy which is unanimously recognized 
as being in every part and in all details the genuine authentic 
teaching of St. Thomas, and as such unreservedly adopted. Sup- 
posing, even, that we can have a firm conviction that we clearly 
understand in all its parts the whole metaphysics of St. Thomas 
as it was in his mind and intention; is it reasonable or Catholic 
to swear by every word of our Master, as the last word of ration- 
al philosophy? Have we a finished and infallible formula of 
metaphysical science? Is there no room for investigation, dis- 
cussion, development, and progress ? 

In our opinion scholastic philosophy is capable of advance- 
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ment and improvement, by its own principles and method, along 
its own lines. This is especially the case with that part of it 
which borders on or overlaps the domain of physical’ science. 
Therefore we cannot regard any one text-book now extant as 
an absolute and perfect standard and measure of that adequation 
of the understanding to objective reality which constitutes the 
truthfulness of our rational judgments. We do not think that it 
is possible to compose such a text-book. The utmost which can 
be achieved is an approximation, which leaves the way always 
open to nearer and nearer approximations to that perfect philos- 
ophy which is unattainable in our present state of deficient in- 
telligence and knowledge. 

All these things may be said of all the sciences, and’ the 
most consummate masters in these sciences are the first to 
admit them. Nevertheless they are true sciences, and not mere 
guesses at truth. So with metaphysics. 

It is our conclusion that the scholastic philosophy is substan- 
tially true and certain. All those parts which are more or less 
connected with the fundamental truths of faith and morals, those 
which are the most necessary and important as regulating prin- 
ciples of science, are the same in all standard works, and in the 
instruction given in all Catholic schools. A great collection of 
the highest and most vaiuable truths, the cream of the wisdom 
of all ages, is given to young scholars as their intellectual nu- 
triment, both sweet and wholesome. 

It is a great boon to English youth to have a series of 
manuals of Catholic philosophy in their mother tongue. Not 
only has there been a lack of instruction for the general body 
ot English students, but for many years past they have been 
dosed with the noxious and dangerous nostrums of philosophical 
charlatans. The case has not been so bad in our American 
colleges. The fault here has been more an inadequate and im- 
perfect instruction than one fundamentally erroneous. Some 
of the most. eminent of our college instructors, notably Dr. 
Porter, of Yale, and Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, have produced 
excellent and solid works. Nevertheless, the invasion of the low 
and degrading pseudo-science of materialism is here also dan- 
gerous. And Catholic youth, both in England and America, 
have need of all possible safeguards against infection from the 
prevailing malady of intellectual doubt and unbelief which under- 
mines not only ail Christian faith, but all rational science as 
well. 

The Stonyhurst Series, all intelligent Catholics must admit, 
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is, for the reasons we have given, a welcome addition, of great 
practical as well as theoretical value, to our too scanty collection 
of sound philosophical works, in English. We have a guarantee 
which is perfectly sure that these manuals contain sound and 
wholesome doctrine in the fact that it is derived from the foun- 
tain of wisdom in the writings of St. Thomas. They are not 
systems of private, individual speculation, theories of adventurers 
exploring unknown regions in search of truth. They are ex- 
positions of that ever ancient and ever new philosophy which is 
the sum of all rational knowledge, the combined result of the 
reflection of the wisest pagan and Christian sages. 

The Catholic student may receive their doctrine in perfect 
security that he will learn in their pages all that by common 
consent of authorized teachers in Catholic schools belongs to 
certain metaphysical and ethical science; that the parts which 
are merely theoretical are probable opinions sustained by respect- 
able authority, and that there are no dangerous errors inculcated. 
If he fails to find complete satisfaction in regard to some sub- 
jects, the way of inquiry and investigation is open before him, 
and if at last there remains a mist of obscurity shutting in the 
horizon, he may content himself with the reflection that there are 
some questions which must always remain unanswered, some 
problems which can never be solved even by the greatest 
philosophers. 

A critical judgment on the Stonyhurst Series respects only the 
manner and not the matter of their teaching, so far as we are 
concerned. : 

The authors of the several volumes are clever and learned 
men, and experienced teachers. They know the art of writing 
English well, and are familiar with the modes of thought and 
the mental temperament of their pupils and readers. In a gen- 
eral way they have succeeded well, as we might expect they 
would not fail to succeed, in giving a clear and complete exposi- 
tion of philosophy as it is found in the most approved text-books, 
ina genuinely English style and manner. [or the use of private 
study by educated men and women, and also for the more ma- 
ture and advanced students in colleges and academies, these ex- 
cellent treatises are well adapted and must prove of the greatest 
utility. 

How far they are adapted for use as class-books for pupils 
who are from sixteen to eighteen or twenty years of age, is an- 
other question. There are now five volumes of considerable 
bulk, and there must be two more, viz., one on Cosmology and 
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one on Natural Theology, to complete the set. It is difficult to 
see how pupils can get through so much in the time usually al- 
lotted to philosophy. In this country one year has been the 
time; but even two years would not be enough if the instruc- 
tion is given by learning and reciting lessons out of the text. 
books. 

Again, these manuals are more like lectures than lessons. 
They are full of discussions and polemical arguments, in a free 
and flowing style, like that of articles in a review, better adapt- 
ed for reading than studying for recitation, and they are not print- 
ed in a convenient way for the use of pupils. . 

The writer of this review must acknowledge that he has not 
given that thorough examination to all these volumes which 
would enable him to criticise them minutely. He has had oc- 
casion, however, to use Father Clarke’s Logic as a class-book during 
the past year, and this experience shows that this particular manual! 
is well adapted for the purpose. There are, however, some ex- 
amples taken from mathematics and physical science which need 
correction. Practical teachers, and to some extent their pupils, 
are the only competent judges of the merits of these manuals as 
class-books. The gentlemen of Stonyhurst must understand better 
than any others how to provide for the instruction of their own 
pupils, and just what use their published manuals are intended 
for. Teachers in other colleges and schools who adopt them 
for use in their classes will find out by experience just how far 
they meet the want which has hitherto been felt of an English text- 
book, and how far this need still remains to be supplied. 

Our owa remarks on this matter are only tentative sugges- 
tions, for the sake of bringing out the views and stimulating the 
efforts of others who are engaged in this particular branch of 
instruction. 

The practical outcome of all we have to say is, that a Com- 
pendium of Philosophy in English is wanted, corresponding to 
such a class-book as Father Russo’s Latin Compendium. It must 
be a compendium, and not a text-book like those which are used 
in ecclesiastical seminaries. It is wanted for secular colleges, 
where Latin text-books are not used, for high-schools, and for 
the upper classes in academies for young ladies. It must be 
arranged in view of a course of five or ten classes a week for 
one year. If the course should be extended in any school to 
two years, the text-book can be supplementéd by the use of 
other books and the lectures of the professor. If if is necessary 
to provide for different classes of pupils, one class needing 
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a more elementary, and another capable of a more advanced 
kind of instruction, this can be done by printing in large type 
all that belongs to the first category, and the rest in smaller 
type. 

The method followed should be didactic and magisterial, and 
not controversial. It will be better to omit even the objections, 
with their answers, which usually follow each lesson in our com- 
mon text-books. The most direct way of refuting error is to 
present the truth and prove it, especially for pupils in an ele- 
mentary course. Besides, there is not room enough in a com- 
pendium for anything more than the positive, didactic instruc- 
tion; the brief statement of objections, with equally brief answers, 
is not satisfactory, and only suggests puzzling difficulties to the 
young mind. A really sufficient discussion of erroneous systems 
takes up a great deal of space, and had better be relegated to 
some other place than the class-book. It would seem, also, that 
for the higher classes in colleges, where a thorough course of 
liberal education is given, ethics requires to be studied as a sep- 
arate branch, and that the elementary lessons of such a class- 
book as we have in mind cannot suffice. Not only young men 
destined to the professions, but young women also, who aspire 
to a higher education than the one of ordinary routine, if they 
continue their studies after graduation, will require something 
more than a compendious class-book in philosophy. But we 
confine our attention just now to beginners in this branch of 
study, those whom we may call the junior scholars. 

For this class of pupils we think that the suitable compen- 
dium of philosophy in English which they need has not yet 
been compiled. To form and execute the plan of such a book, 
which would at once prove its excellence by its general accept- 
ability to teachers and pupils, we have already said, is no easy 
matter. The author must be thoroughly acquainted with all 
his topics, he must be an experienced and successful teacher, he 
must be master of a good English style, and that kind of style 
which is exactly suited to the purpose. It must be terse, clear, and 
in phraseology as plain as possible, and yet scientifically accurate. 
There is no way of teaching philosophy in flowing, diffuse, and 
rhetorical style. The difficulty lies in the subject-matter, just as in 
algebra and geometry, and cannot be gotten rid of. The necessity 
of reducing so many topics to a brief compass and a succinct ex- 
position increases the difficulty. The most exquisite tact, judg- 
ment, and skill are necessary in arranging, proportioning, select- 
ing among a mass of materials what is to be inserted and 
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what omitted, and adapting everything to the average level 
of the understanding of that class of pupils for whom the text- 
book is intended. Probably every one who has some experience 
in teaching will agree with the opinion we have expressed, that 
it is much more difficult to make a good compendium than to 
make a text-book for a more extended and thorough course. 
The whole subject of education, from the primary school to 
the university, is full of practical problem$’ which are not easy 
of solution. All the grades of schools, from the highest to the 
lowest, depend on each other. The question, What improvement 
is necessary ? and the question which follows the answer to the 
first one, How is it to be effected? are very serious ones. So 
far as philosophy is concerned, it seems a pity that more time and 
attention cannot be given to this highest of all rational sciences, 
which educates and ennobles the mind above all others. To make 
room for it, and for other disciplines of the higher sort, the 
grammar-school work, which takes so much of the time of college 
students, should be finished, together with other preliminary 
schooling, before. entering college. It is a pity that so much time 
should be spent in merely learning how to use the instruments 
of study, especially when they are laid aside after very little and 
not very profitable use. That which is best worth knowing, ra- 
tional philosophy and the Catholic religion, is only superficially 
learned. But we cannot go into the discussion of this topic now. 
It is time to close, with thanks to the gentlemen -of Stonyhurst 
for the valuable service they have rendered to English philoso- 
phy, and an expression of our hope that they may continue their 
labors. 


A. F, HEwITrT. 
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My mother’s father was born in Pennsylvania, of mingled 
Scotch, English, Welsh (and ferhaps Scotch-Irish) descent. His 
father offered him, when a lad, his choice between a farm or an 
education. The other sons got the farms; he took the educa- 
tion. While yet a stripling he joined the American Revolu- 
tionary army. Soon after, having been captured by a band of 
Indians, he was saved from torture and death by an Indian 
woman’s adopting him into her family. He stood over six feet 
in height, and his portrait, taken at a jater date, gives him deep 
blue eyes and a Roman nose; doubtless, he was com ly to look 
on. After several months passed in captivity he regained his 
freedom, returned to his studies, and we next hear of him as a 
lawyer, married to my grandmother, and living in a Pennsylvania 
village.. 

He was a moderate Federalist in politics, and was appointed 
United States judge of the Western District of Pennsylvania. 
He began life poor, and so continued to the end. A _ house 
always free to guests and orphans, a fine education given to all 
his children, various poor scholars assisted to open classical schools, 
a hand ready to help all just needs, and a scrupulous shrinking 
from every gift that might seem a stain upon a judge’s ermine, 
accounted sufficiently for the disbursement of a meagre revenue. 
His wife was a little, dark-eyed woman, of nearly pure Scotch 
descent, with a cool head and lava streams in her heart. As 
practical as her husband was the contrary, she was a model 
mother and housekeeper. A Presbyterian “of the strictest ob- 
servance,” she taught the children the smaller catechism on Sun- 
day mornings, and took them with her to the long services. 
My grandfather had imbibed Unitarian views in regard to the 
Trinity. He never interfered with the creed taught the children, 
only requiring them to assemble in his study Sunday afternoons 
and read aloud to him a chapter in the New Testament. Owing 
to this disparity in creed between husband and wife, the Presby- 
terian minister declined to baptize my mother, the next to the 
youngest child. She consequently received baptism at the hands 
of the Protestant Episcopal rector. 

The household in which my mother was reared was a happy 
one. An excellent Italian musician had strayed out to that 
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Pennsylvania village and instructed the girls on the piano and in 
singing. The songs and ballads were those of Burns, Scott, 
Moore, Dibden, etc. My mother’s father, finding her apt and 
eager to learn, himself directed her studies. He taught her Latin 
and Greek, and finally sent her to a boys’ day-school. She, the 
only girl, sat at the feet of the master, an old Scotch Covenanter. 
Instead of hardening her character, as intended, this process only 
made a greater pet of the child, whom the active boys, on win- 
try days, dragged to school on a sled, and who earned occasional 
sixpences by looking up Greek roots for the lazy ones. I be- 
lieve there is still extant a little Greek Testament “presented to 
—— ——, aged ten years, as a reward for being a good Latin 
and fair Greek scholar.” |My mother’s sisters attended a girl’s 
school, where they learned to hold their own in presence of. their 
kind. 

The good judge’s wife was not quite satisfied with this ‘ boy’s 
education ” for her middle daughter, and hence she was sent for 
some months to a fashionable school in Philadelphia to learn 
whatever was there to be taught. On her return home her 
father examined her; the result was decisive. Shaking his head 
he said: “Dear child, you have forgotten nearly all you ever 
knew!” No more girls’ school for her! 

The sons graduated early from the University of Pennsylvania. 
They studied law and were already practising in a Western city 
when their father met with an accident, riding his circuit on 
horseback. His health failing, the sons went South with him. 
The change of climate availed little, and the old judge was laid 
to rest in a Southern graveyard. The twe young men remained in 
the South, whither they were followed by my grandmother and 
youngest sister. When later the younger of the twain was elect- 
ed to represent his newly-adopted State in the United States 
Senate and started for Washington my grandmother's heart 
nearly broke under the pang of the separation, and-the event 
proved that it was a final one. ‘That fiery heart had a short 
while previously discovered that she was “freezing to death” in 
the Presbyterian Church, and had joined the Methodists under the 
preaching of an eloquent and popular Methodist minister, Joha 
Newland Maffitt. My mother, then ten years married, happened 
‘to be in the South that same winter. She was in the habit even 
then of nearly always wearing a cross in some form. I, her 
daughter, remember a long string of large jet-beads, with a carved 
cross of the same material, five inches in length, hanging from its 
centre. The poet preacher often sent her gifts of flowers, accom- 
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panied by verses inscribed to “The Pilgrim of the Cross.” In 
her childish days she had revolted against the Calvinistic doctrines 
of absolute predestination and total depravity, and had secretly 
determined, when she should be old enough to choose her own 
religion, to be of her idolized father's faith. But as she grew 
older she could not find Unitarianism in her Testament, and hence 
continued to cling to the divinity of our Lord as well as to his 
cross; adding thereto, however, a belief in the efficacy of good 
works, learned from her father. As she had not been able to find 
any form of Christianity that answered to her mental and moral 
requirements, she had not had her children baptized, not wishing 
to commit them to special forms which did not satisfy her 
own conscience. Methodism failed to attract her in the least 
degree. 

On the other side of the house, my father’s father was an 
eminently practical man, hot-headed, warm-hearted, with little 
“book-learning,” but with a good mind and abundant common 
sense. He had been an inn-keeper, assisting in the running of 
a line of stages between two of our large cities; also a cavalry 
officer, a major in the war of 1812. Later he settled down on 
a farm in his native place, and represented his district in the 
Legislature of New Jersey. My paternal grandmother was of 
Huguenot descent, with great brown eyes, and eyebrows inherit- 
ed from her French ancestry. She was the most patient, quiet, 
sweet tempered, and silent of women. She was born a Presby- 
- terian; her husban2 was of no religion. Hence the old trouble: 
my father, the only son, was not baptized. When quite an old 
man my paternal grandfather became a fervent Methodist, and 
naturally carried his gentle wife with him. 

My father had his mother’s eyes and sweet temper, his father's 
energy and strength of character. He was sent to West Point, 
whence he graduated with honor. There was then in our army no 
Topographical Corps, so that he received his commission in the 
artillery. However, he was soon assigned to topographical duty 
ia Virginia and New Jersey. After ten years’ service in the army 
he resigned, in order to continue upon the engineering duties al- 
ready assumed in his native State. Devoted to his profession, 
aad knowing his wife to be amply capable, he left her to man- 
age the education of the three children. We lived during many 
years in a country town in New Jersey, passing one winter South, 
and a part of two years in Philadelphia. 

Our mother taught us to be orderly, truthful, and obedient. 
Corporeal needs were relegated to the lowest place, except in 
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so far as health required attention to them. Whining and com- 
plaining were not allowed; indeed, the household discipline in 
regard to physical comforts partook of a Spartan character. 
The mornings were given to study, the latter part of the after- 
noon to out-of-doors exercise. In the evenings we saw what- 
ever company came to the house, continued our studies, or di- 
verted ourselves according to our individual tastes. Excellent 
teachers for foreign tongues and the arts were readily found. 
Our mother never lost her distrust of girls’ schools, and hence 
taught us largely herself’ We had short periods of schooling, 
for special purposes, and were instructed in music. 

An ex-king and suite furnished a large part of the society 
of our village; there were also a railroad magnate or two, a 
few summer visitors from Philadelphia, with a sprinkling of cul- 
tivated and intelligent permanent residents. Religion, somehow, 
seemed to be at a discount. When we first went there, in 
1830, the only religious edifice was a Friends’ meeting-house. 
No one, so far as we knew, ever attended this except the 
Friends themselves. Later, a Baptist, and then a Methodist, 
place of worship were erected. We attended the Baptist meet- 
ing-house for some time, but when a Protestant Episcopal 
church was built in the town nearly all our friends attended it 
and so did we. Under threat of seeing the contents of 
the poor-box given to a paid organist, my mother held the 
charge of the organ and the choir; but she never sent us to 
the Sunday-school, nor had I ever the slightest inclination 
to become an Episcopalian. When in Philadelphia I had gone 
more than once to St. John’s (Catholic) Church, but I do not 
remember any especial impression. I did not understand what 
was being done, and ceremonial in itself had no attraction for 
me. ; 

About this time my mother was much interested in social 
and economic questions. She read Fourier and other writers, 
French and English, on these topics. While in the South, I 
may say in passing, my uncles offered my father a plantation in 
Louisiana, with laborers and all needful stock, to be paid 
for when he made the cost off the land, but my mother longed 
to see slavery abolished all over the world, and advised my 
father against accepting the offer. She also looked into Sweden- 
borgianism and into Mesmerism. Everything that Dr. Brownson 
wrote was eagerly read by her. She had a natural drawing to- 
ward the mystic side of philosophy. In the above-mentioned 
matters I did not follow her. My inclinations were rather for 
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mathematics, logic, and the natural sciences; in fact, for the 
dogmatic aspect of human knowledge. While she was reading 
English, Scotch, German, and French metaphysicians I did man- 
age to get through Jouffroy’s History of Philosophy, but in a 
dazed sort of way, wondering if the persons who set forth the 
various theories really believed in them and squared their lives 
by them. Not until recently, since the noble philosophy of the 
thirteenth century has been made accessible to the uninitiated, 


-have I found any satisfactory standing ground in that direction. 


The beauty of external nature, poetry, music, and the other fine 
arts, were always a delight to us both. But I am anticipating. 

Going back to the time when I was eighteen or nineteen 
years old I find myself still unbaptized, believing in God as Father 
and Creator, in our Lord as the Divine Model, and in the Four 
Gospels as probably the work of divine inspiration. But I felt 
that this was not enough. There must be not only some things 
to be believed, but also some things to be done. Where to look 


‘for them? how to find them out? I concluded that if I wanted 


positive answers to these questions I must set out, knight-errant 
fashion, on a regular search for Truth in matters of religion. The 
forms of Christianity with which I had come in contact seemed 
vague and unsatisfactory. Was there nothing better? It never 
occurred to me to ask advice of any one on the subject. I was 
very shy in speaking of my inner thoughts and feelings. Along 
in this period an aged Catholic lady living near us offered to lend 
me a couple of books; I think these were the small, old edition 
of Waterworth’s Faith of Catholics, and a Catholic prayer- 
book. These showed me that my search would be but a partial 
one unless I carefully examined that side also. Catholic priests 
had dined at my father’s table (he was the soul of hospitality) 
and I had seen them to be quick-witted, well-mannered, and 
well-informed. The lovely life led by my old lady friend was 
certainly an argument in favor of her religion. I cannot remember 
feeling the slightest doubt that if I encountered Truth I should 
be able to recognize it. If this was indeed a lack of humility, 
my honest determination to follow whithersoever Truth might 
lead may have been accepted as a practical prayer for light and 
guidance. 

My mother had also begun to read in this direction. Some 
books we read together, others separately. I cannot remember 
their order, for more than forty-five years have passed since then. 
Wiseman’s Lectures on the Church and its Doctrines appeared 
to me to state the questions at issue in a most convincing light. 
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Fearing lest my new lights, strengthened by the attractive spirit- 
uality of books like The Imitation of Christ, might later prove de- 
lusive, I read through the entire Bible twice, once ina Protestant 
and once in a Catholic translation; also Mosheim’s Church History, 
and Neander’s, so far as then published. I felt the importance 
of the testimony of history to the questions concerned, and knew 
that no one writer would tell me all I wanted to know. History 
had never seemed to me, 7m zts details, a very certain source of 
knowledge. So much depended on the point of view! The les- 
sons learned in the ordinary course had contained the usual ac- 
cusations against Catholics, as such, of bigotry, despotism, ignor- 
ance, duplicity, etc., but had left little impression on my mind. 
I had made my customary allowances for the prejudices of the 
writers. 

Two or three years passed in these studics. Meanwhile my 
brother had been prepared to enter college, and we had moved 
our residence to the collegiate town. There we were thrown into 
the thick of theological discussion. The reading continued. Ere 
long I felt that I was convinced that God has made a revelation 
of himself ; that the Catholic Church is the authoritative expounder 
of divine truth, revealed in whatever way, and that she is the 
qualified administratrix of the sacraments. There remained for me 
nothing but to receive baptism. 

A visit to Washington, D. C., where my uncle then lived, 
had been decided on, and I wished to be received into the church 
before leaving home. My little sister, six years old, was to be 
baptized at the same time. We were entirely ignorant of the 
proper mode of procedure. There was then neither church nor 
resident priest in the collegiate town where we lived. My mother 
and I concluded to go to New York and see the Rt. Rev. John 
Hughes, an old friend of our one Catholic lady acquaintance. He 
received us most cordially, asked me sundry questions, to all of 
which I could return answer except one, and gave me what I 
had not had before, a catechism. Turning to my mother he said, 
“Taught of God,” and named a day for the baptism. It was a 
solemn and trying pilgrimage that my parents and I, with my 
sister, made to New York. Joyful, of course, but things seemed 
new and strange, and the responsibilities I was about to assume 
appeared rather appalling. I received in baptism the name given 
me at my birth, in honor of my mother’s mother. My delight 
and surprise were great when I subsequently discovered that the 
day of my birth coincided in the calendar with the day devoted 
to the veneration of my name-saint, and that that saint was the 
symbol of illuminating grace. 
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My baptism over, | was to stand godmother for my sister, 
but when the bishop put the first question, before I had time to 
answer for the child, the sweet little voice piped up, and she an- 
swered for herself so comprehendingly that the bishop, evidently 
pleased, permitted her to doso to the end of the rite. 

During the ensuing winter my mother was baptized in St. 
Matthew’s Church, Washington, D. C., and we received the Holy 
Communion together. Inthe following June we were confirmed 
by Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis, in St. Patrick’s old cathe- 
dral, New York. That is over forty years ago, and I have 
never ceased to bless the day when the first Catholic book was 
lent to me. Having found Catholic books to contain such solid 
nutriment for the human soul, I have lent them freely, convinced 
that the ways of God’s providence are undreamed of by us, and 
that our heavenly Father alone knows the proper method of reach- 
ing each individual’ soul. 

My father made no objection to any of our doings. He facili- 
tated our undertakings in every way, and became more and more 
beloved by the Catholic Irish laborers working under his direc- 
tion. Later on he was heard to say that when he felt himself 
quite good enough to call himself a Christian he intended to be 
a Roman Catholic, because “they knew what they really did be- 
lieve.” He was baptized during his last illness) My mother 
passed away assisted by the sacraments for the dying, my sister 
(poet and artist) still lives an exemplary life in the Faith; my 
husband is a son of the Catholic Church; our baby boy is a tiay 
saint in Paradise, and my daughter, our only living child, will 
(D. V.) make her final profession in the convent of St. Dominic, 
Newark, N. J., during this coming month of May. Again I say, 
Blessed be Catholic books ! * 


*I add the names of a few of the books that have proved useful. Moehler’s Symbolism, 
Butler's Lives of the Saints. Other lives, those of St. Francis, St. Dominic, St. Catherine o1 
Siena, St. Teresa, St. Francis of Sales, St. Catherine of Genoa, etc. De Maistre’s Soirées de 
St. Petersbourg, the Hughes and Breckenridge Discussion, Miiner’s Ed of Controversy, Ken- 
rick’s Primacy of the Apostolic See, Lingard’s History of England, Challoner's Catholic Christian 
Instructed, and History of Anglo-Saxon Church. Spalding's History of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, Digby's Ages of Faith, Wiseman's Essays, Crétineau Joly's History of the Fesuits, Mislin's 
Saints Lieux, Dixon's Introduction, Rio's beautiful work, De /'Art Chretien (in six vols.), 
Lescoeur’s ZL’ Eglise Catholique en Pologne, Palmer's Visit to the Russian Church, Roma Sotter- 
anea ; Montalembert's Monks of the West, Cardinal Manning's /nternal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost, Cardinal Newman's Afologia, Present Position of Catholus in England, and Idea of a 
University. Fathers Faber, Dalgairns, Hecker, and every word that Father Hewit has written. 

rother Azarias’ Aristotle and the Christian Church, Miss O' Meara's Life of Ozanam, Ozanam's _ 
works, especially his Dante, et la philosophie Catholique au XIIlidme Siecle, the Divina Com- 
media itselt, Hettinger’s Dante, Vaughan's Life of St. Thomas of Aquin, Harper's Metaphysics 
of the School, De Concilio’s Catholicity and. Pantheism, and Thébaud's Gentilism and The Church 
and the Gentile World, TH CATHOLIC WoRLD and Catholic Quarterly, etc., ete. 
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IT is only a few years more than a century since Mesmer, 
on taking his degree as doctor of medicine in Vienna, chose 
for his thesis “.The Influence of the Stars and Planets on the 
Cure of Diseases.” A little later we find him trying the mag- 
net as a remedy for human ailments; but this he shortly gave 
up and confined himself to the passing of hands over the in- 
valid, at the same time declaring that animal magnetism had 
nothing whatever to do with the magnet. From Vienna 
Mesmer went to Paris, where he taught. his theory of a mag- 
netic fluid, and published to the world that he had discovered 
a cure for every disease. In 1784 the French government. ap- 
pointed a commission to examine the question of animal mag- 
netism, and among those who formed the commission were 
Bailly, the astronomer, Benjamin Franklin, and Lavoisier. But 
their report—which is interesting, for it shows how ignorant 
these great men were of certain phenomena to-day well estab- 
lished—declared that there was no such thing as a magnetic 
animal fluid and that Mesmer’s cures were entirely due to- the 
imagination. Whereupon Deslon, Mesmer’s first disciple, said: © 
‘If the medicine of the imagination be the best, why not make 
use of it?” 

After this adverse report Mesmer went back to Germany, 
and from henceforth we hear little of him. But-the seed he 
had sown was destined not to perish entirely, and in 1825 an- 
other commission was appointed—this time by the French 
Academy of Medicine—to study the question of animal mag- 
netism. Their report, given after five years of patient research, 
was so strongly in favor of the existence of such a power that 
the Academy did not dare to print it. 

But this report may be said to mark the end of all serious 
discussion of Mesmer’s doctrine, which contained, indeed, some 
grains of truth; and if we hear little of it thereafter under its 
old name, nevertheless what truth it did contain was not lost, 
but developed and bore fruit under the masterful treatment of 
an English physician, Dr. Braid, of Manchester. It was he 
who, in 1841, first used the word hypnotism (i2ré;—sleep) to 
describe what has been termed by some authorities artificial 
somnambulism, or magnetic sleep; which condition: Braid be- 
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lieved to be analogous to, but not identical with, the mesmeric 
state. He clearly established that particular psychical conditions 
may be brought about by certain physical processes, and he 
proved that the hypnotic sleep was not induced by a fluid 
passing from the body of .one person into another. He 
showed that the phenomena of magnetism were of a subjective 
nature, and he made use of artificial sleep to perform painless 
surgical operations. Yet, marked as was the advance made in 
the study of hypnotism * by Dr. Braid, the researches into it 
were mostly sporadic until it was seriously taken up by Dr. 
Charcot, of Paris, in 1878. This eminent alienist, who is at. the 
head of the Salpétriére, not only persuaded the French Academy 
of Sciences to lend an ear to what he had to say on the sub- 
ject of hypnotism but to accept as facts what he told them 
about it. 

It is a mooted question how far the hypnotic sleep differs 
from natural sleep. It being demonstrated that many persons 
may be put to sleep artificially, does it necessarily follow that 
their sleep is of tine same kind as if they had fallen to 
sleep of themselves? Whatever way this question be answered, 
high authorities maintain that in the hypnotic state the organic 
functions are in an abnormal condition, while the English alien- 
ist, Dr. Hack Juke, calls the hypnotic sleep an artificially in- 
duced madness. Whether he is right or not, certain it is that a 
careful analysis of all the experiments made in hypnotism shows 
that a majority of those persons who are hypnotizable have a 
nervous taint; they may be quite sane, yet nervous derange- 
ment is latent in them. 

It is agreed, however, by those who have made hypnotism 
a study, that from natural sleep to the most profound hypnotic 
sleep there exists an unbroken chain of intermediate states, often 
difficult to be distinguished one from the other, and the psy- 
chical phenomena of hypnosis ¢ can only be understood by com- 
paring them with the dreams of natural sleep. In natural sleep 
we, as it were, make our own dreams—we are in rapport only 
with ourselves ; whereas in the artificial sleep of hypnotism the 
marvellous effects produced by suggestion are nothing more than 
dreams provoked and directed by the hypnotizer. Yet this 
peculiar influence of one person over another, which shows itself 
in so marked a degree in the hypnotic state, is after all only an 
exaggeration of a normal, every day fact: in the waking state 


* It was for some years called Braidism. 
t The state into which a subject is thrown by means of hypnotism. 
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we often meet persons who possess a power to attract or to 
repel us which we cannot possibly account for. 

We also know that in natural sleep it is sometimes possible 
for another person to modify a sleeper’s dreams by an external 
stimulus, and for many curious instances of such changes and 
modifications in the dreams of natural sleep we refer the read- 
ers of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD to Dr. Maury’s work, Sleep 
and Dreams. It may be taken as a rule that all excitations 
which produce languor and fatigue tend to provoke hypnosis in 
those who are fit subjects; and let us add that the first attempt 
to throw a person into this state is always more difficult than 
the second, and it becomes easier and easier with practice, | 
granting, of course, the willingness of the person to be hypnot- 
ized. The hypnotic sleep may be brought on in several ways. 
The subject may be bidden to gaze fixedly at one spot, imitat- 
ing in this the fakirs of India, who throw themselves into a 
trance by looking intently at one object. 

In certain cases a magnet has an hypnotizing effect, as Dr. 
Charcot has proved. An hypnosis may also be provoked by a 
psychical action or impression; and this is called the method of 
suggestion.* Here the hypnotizer tells the subject, who is 
seated in a chair, that he must try to sleep, that he must think 
of nothing else but that he is to go to sleep. Then, after a 
pause, the hypnotizer continues: ‘‘ Now your eyelids are be- 
ginning to close, the lids quiver more and more, the desire of 
sleep takes possession of your whole body. Now you can no 
longer resist; now your eyelids are closed. Sleep!” By this 
time the subject’s eyes are closed, and when asked if he can 
open them, he tries to do so, but they are too heavy. The 
subject is asked if he is asleep. He answers “ Yes.”’ Yet even 
while he answers he has all the appearance of being asleep. 
And now begin the wonderful dreams charactéristic of hypnot- 
ism. All the subject’s organs of sense may be deluded. He 
will drink cod-liver oil for wine; he will sneeze if he be told’ 
that he has taken snuff. Tell him that he stands on ice, and at 
once his teeth chatter. In the hypnotic sleep we may even be 
brought back to childhood again. <A lady in hypnosis, having 
been made to believe that she was a child, spoke to her doll in 
childish tones and called for her mamma. A subject may also 
be made to believe he is another person, or a brute, and this 
last phenomenon reminds us of those nervous outbreaks in the 
middle ages, when numbers of people would suddenly imagine 


* Command given to the subject by the hypnotizer. 
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that they were changed into wolves and howled like wolves. 
And Pliny somewhere mentions a like phenomenon. So abnor- 
mally keen does the subject’s sense of smell become that, if he be 
made to smell a visiting-card, he will, after the card has been 
torn in pieces and the pieces hidden away, find every piece 
guided by his scent. Yet here the subject’s power does not go 
beyond that of the dog, who can follow his master’s trail long . 
after his master has disappeared from view. Suggestions may 
also be made through the muscular sense: thus, Dr. Charcot, by 
merely closing the fists of a man in hypnosis, can cause the lat- 
ter to knit his brow and look angry; and he can make a sub- 
ject begin to write by putting a pen between his fingers. So 
over-excited, too, is the power of vision in the hypnotic state, 
that Dr. Charcot has often suggested to a subject that on a 
certain sheet of blank pasteboard was represented a photograph. 
After the subject has looked at the pasteboard a moment it is 
carefully concealed among a dozen other sheets, all seemingly 
identical with it in size and color. Then the subject having 
been awakened from the sleep, and requested to look over the 
collection of pasteboard sheets, he will invariably find the very 
one which he had been told represented the imaginary portrait. 
Here the subject’s eye has been able to detect a spot, or some 
other microscopic mark on this particular sheet, which mark was 
invisible to other eyes, and having taken a note of it he easily 
selects this piece of pasteboard afterward from among the other 
seemingly identical sheets. To quote from an interesting work 
by Drs. Binet and Féré, entitled Le Magnetisme Animal: “lt 
is probable . that this image associates itself with an ex- 
terior objective point—for instance, with a point, a grain, with 
some tiny portion whatsoever of the white pasteboard shown to 
him when the suggestion was made; and it is this association | 
of the cerebral image with an exterior point which explains the 
series of facts which we have recapitulated.” In the hypnotic 
state the sense of pressure and temperature grows exceedingly 
delicate. In hypnosis an object has been recognized when half 
an inch away from the skin, merely by the increase and de- 
crease of temperature. The subject may also walk with eyes 
bandaged and in perfect darkness without striking anything, be- 
cause he knows when he is near an object by the resistance of 
the air and the change of temperature. Memory during hypno- 
sis presents, as a general rule, the same abnormal excitement as 
do the organs of sense. A person very seldom remembers what 
has taken place during the hypnotic sleep; but while the sleep 
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lasts his memory is nothing less than marvellous. A_ subject 
has been known to sing a whole act from the opera of “L’Afri- 
caine,” of which in his waking state he could not recall a note. 
A young woman hypnotized in Dr. Charcot’s office at the Sal- 
pétriére saw another physician enter, who the others believed 
was a° perfect stranger to her; but to their surprise she knew 
him at once. But on awakening from the sleep she declared 
she did not know him. After gazing, however, a long time at 
the strange doctor, she did recognize him, saying: ‘I do be- 
lieve it is a doctor belonging to the Enfants Assistés.” Sure 
enough, when only two years old she had seen him at that 
institution, of which she was an inmate. And this, as well as 
many other instances, certainly support the view that nothing 
is ever really effaced from the memory. When once it has 
become organically registered a memory. lasts through life, al- 
though we may not be able to recall it. 

What is termed auto-suggestion is where the suggestion has 
its point of departure in the subject’s own intelligence ; where he 
hypnotizes himself. ‘Instead of being an impression from with- 
out it is an impression from within. Thus a subject on awak- 
ing from the hypnotic sleep, which perhaps has lasted only five 
or six minutes, imagines that it has lasted several hours. The 
hypnotizer favors the illusion and says it is already 3 P.M., while 
in reality it is 9 A.M. At this the subject immediately grows 
very hungry and begs to be allowed to eat something. Here we 
have an hallucination of hunger suggested by the subject to 
himself. : 

Dr. John Bennett, the well-known physiologist of Edinburgh, 
mentions the case of a butcher who, while trying to hang up a 
heavy piece of meat, slipped, and the hook entered his arm. 
The man was unfastened and carried away half-dead. The sleeve 
was cut open, he groaning with pain, for he imagined himself 
badly hurt. But lo! no wound was discovered; the hook had 
merely penetrated the cloth. What is known as agoraphobia, or 
dread of open spaces, is nothing else but auto-suggestion. The 
patient is possessed with the idea that he cannot pass over an 
open space, and no reasoning is able to overcome his morbid 
auto-suggestion. There are well-authenticated cases of organic 
lesions being produced by auto-suggestion; for the blood is 
always most strongly directed to the spot which imagination 
points to. The French alienist, H. Mabille, observed a case in 
which the patient induced bleeding by auto-suggestion after it 
had once been brought on by external suggestion. The subject 
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divided himself, as it were, into two persons, one of whom made 
the suggestion that bleeding should occur, and it did occur: the 
subject’s own words were heard aloud suggesting it. Professor 
Mantegazza, of Florence, says that at one time of his life he 
could induce local reddening of the skin by merely thinking intent- 
ly on the spot. Dr. Amédée Dumontpallier, of Paris, has com- 
municated a number of experiments to the French Biological 
Society in which he has induced by suggestion on hysterical 
persons local elevations of temperature of several degrees. Dr. 
Charcot has in several instances caused burns and blisters by sug- 
gestion during the hypnotic sleep; the idea of the blister, how- 
ever, does not work its effect immediately, but after an incuba- 
tion of several hours; and it is thought not improbable that all 
the organic functions may be susceptible to modification by sug- 
gestion. And what is equally interesting is that the reverse has 
been brought about, and the effect of a real blister has been 
counteracted by suggestion in the hypnotic state. 

Dr. Dumontpallier was the first to study the phenomenon of 
unilateral hallucinations—a phenomenon occasionally met with in 
mental alienation. Here we may by suggestion in the hypnotic 
sleep cause a subject to see, feel, and hear only with one eye, 
one hand, one ear. Thus, we suggest to a subject that there is 
a portrait on a blank sheet of paper. Then opening only his 
right eye we say: “You see that portrait?” Then closing this 
eye and opening the left, we say: ‘‘Now you do not see any- 
. thing?” When the subject is awakened from the sleep the hal- 
lucination persists; it is localized in the right eye; he sees 
the portrait with the right eye; with the left he sees only 
the blank paper. And the experiment may be developed 
by affecting hearing together with sight. Thus, in the subject’s 
right ear we may describe a rural festival in which young 
men and maidens are taking part. This suggested image, which 
is apprehended by the left cerebral hemisphere, is outwardly 
revealed by a smile on the right half of the face, while on the 
left half of the face we perceive the emotion caused by the howl- 
ing of an imaginary dog, which has been suggested through the 
left ear and apprehended by the right cerebral hemisphere. In 
this case the contrast between the two sides of the face is most 
striking, and these hallucinations, which, as we have remarked, are 
sometimes met with among the insane, are of the highest inter- 
est from a psychological point of view. 

Dr. Dumontpallicr looks on them as proving the functional 
independence of the two cerebral hemispheres; in other words, 
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we have a double brain, a belief which is steadily gaining 
ground, and which throws not a little light on the disease called 
melancholia, in which extravagant delusions may very likely be 
caused by unsymmetric, discordant hemispheres. 

Post-hypnotic hallucinations and suggestions are perhaps more 
wonderful than anything else in hypnotism, unless it be what are 
termed negative hallucinations. A  post-hypnotic suggestion is 
where a subject in hypnosis is told that he must perform a cer- 
tain act at some future time, and this command is faithfully 
obeyed; thus: ‘ At noon to-morrow you shall make me a visit,” 
and on the morrow when the clock strikes twelve he does make 
me a visit, without being able to give a good reason for doing 
so, for he has entirely forgotten the command given him in the 
hypnotic sleep. But this forgetfulness is only apparent; in a later 
hypnosis it will be recalled. Yet even in post-hypnotic sugges- 
tions we find some analogy to what occurs in natural sleep. A 
person who has been dreaming of a thunder-storm will sometimes 
continue to hear the thunder after he wakes. There are also 
dreams so painfully vivid that they haunt us for a whole day 
afterwards ; nay, such dreams are in certain cases mistaken for real- 
ities. We know there are cases of persons dreaming that the} 
have taken an aperient, and after they awake the imaginary purge 
has taken effect. Does not Aristotle say that many of our acts 
in a waking state have their origin in dreams? And Max Des- 
soir, the German psychologist, holds that the hypnotic sleep 
merely reveals to us the hidden half of our mental life, what he 
terms our secondary consciousness. And, whether or no we agree 
with all he says in his work entitled the Doppel-/ch, it is well 
worth reading. 

A good instance of a post-hypnotic hallucination is communi- 
cated by Dr. Beaunis, professor of physiology at Nancy, to the 
Society of Physiological Psychology (April, 1885). He says: 
“On the 14th of July, 1884, in the afternoon, after having put 
Miss A. E. in the hypnotic sleep, I made to her the following 
suggestion: ‘On the first of January, 1885, at ten in the morning, 
you will see me; I shall come to wish you a Happy New Year, 
then having wished it to you I shall disappear.’ On the first of 
January, 1885, I was in Paris (Miss A. E. lived at Nancy). I , 
had spoken to nobody about this suggestion. Now, on that very 
day she related to one of her friends what she afterwards related 
to me, as well as to Dr. Liébault and others, viz.: That on the 
first of January, at ten in the morning, she was alone in her room, 
when she heard a rap on the door. After having said ‘Open’ — 
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she saw me enter, to her great surprise, and wish her a Happy 
New Year. I almost immediately withdrew, and although she 
placed herself at once at the window to see me pass, she did not 
perceive me. She also remarked, what did not fail to astonish 
her at that season of the year, that I wore a summer suit (it was 
the same suit I had worn the day when I made the suggestion). 

Thus, after an interval of 172 days the suggestion I had 
made had realized itself in the smallest details.” Let us add that 
during the realization or carrying out of a post-hypnotic hallu- 
cination or suggestion, the subject assumes again the very same 
aspect that he bore during the hypnotic sleep; his eyes become 
fixed, his expression grows vacant, and he would seem to have 
fallen into a fresh hypnosis; indeed, good authorities maintain 
that this is the case. We translate what Dr. S. Morand says of 
post-hypnotic hallucinations in his work on Animal Magnetism: 
“‘ Suggestions, in fact, act in two ways. Sometimes they persis- 
tently haunt the subject until they are carried out; sometimes, 
on the contrary, they remain unconscious and slumbering in the 
brain-cells, where they seem to have been stored, to wake up as 
if by a veritable reflex action at the moment when the conditions 
are realized which had been assigned for their execution.” In 
regard to a post-hypnotic hallucination manifesting itself at the 
very time fixed for its manifestation, this is believed to be owing 
to some external circumstance. 

Take away this external circumstance and the hallucination 
might prolong indefinitely its latent existence in the brain. Thus 
in the case mentioned by Dr. Beaunis—which is only one of many 
similar cases—we find that the day when the hallucination was 
to manifest itself bore a distinctive mark, viz., the first day of 
the new year; and this distinctive mark, this holiday-date, served 
as a signal, an alarm which called up the slumbering halluci- 
nation, as in the common example when the hypnotizer says: to 
the subject: “ You shall do this or see that when I clap my 
hands, or when the clock strikes twelve.” At least this is the 
best explanation which the two most eminent authorities on hyp- 
notism—Drs. Charcot and Bernheim—can give of post-hypnotic 
hallucinations. 

The condition of a subject at the time he is carrying out 
a post-hypnotic suggestion, or when a post-hypnotic hallucination 
manifests itself, has led to a great deal of discussion. 

High authorities maintain that a post-hypnotic suggestion is 
never obeyed in a waking, normal state. Delboeuf, professor of 
psychology at Liége, holds that to make a post-hypnotic sugges- 
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tion is in reality to command the subject to fall at a given mo- 
ment into a fresh hypnosis. 

As in a post-hypnotic suggestion the command is not remem- 
bered, it is interesting to see how the subject accounts for what 
he does. One will say: ‘It came into my head to do it”; 
another says: “ Something made me feel as if I must do it~’; 
and the carrying out of a post-hypnotic suggestion bears a 
strange resemblance to those morbid, irresistible impulses which 
are found in certain pathological conditions. 

A negative hallucination is where a subject in the hypnotic 
sleep is told by the hypnotizer that when he wakes such and 
such a person—who may be standing right before him—shall be 
invisible to him. And nothing is more curious than to see the 
startled look of the subject after he wakes and finds his footsteps 
arrested by an unseen obstacle. Dr. Bernheim, the head of the 
Nancy school of investigators, tells us in his work on hypnotism: 
‘One day I happened to be at Dr. Liébault’s; he suggested to a 
woman in hypnosis, who was not the least hysterical, that on 
awaking she would not see me any more: I should be gone, 
having forgotten my hat. Before leaving she would take my hat, 
put it on her head, and carry it to my residence. When the sub- 
ject awoke I placed myself in front of her. She was asked, 
‘Where is Dr. Bernheim?’ She replied, ‘He is gone; here is 
his hat.’ I said to her, ‘Here I am, madam; I am not gone; 
you recognize me well.’ She did not answer; at the end of five 
minutes, after having allowed the first impression to efface itself, 
I seated myself at her side and asked her, ‘Is it long since you 
have been coming to Dr. Liébault’s?’ She made no response ; 
it was as ifshe had not heard me. Another person put the same 
question te her. She answered at once, ‘ Since fifteen days.’ On 
which I continued, ‘And you are feeling better since this treat- 
ment?’ The same silence to me and response to the next per- 
son. I put my hands before her eyes for two minutes; she did 
not wink; I seemed to her not to exist. Finally, when she de- 
parted, she took my hat, put it on her head, and went out, etc.” 
In a negative hallucination the hypnotizer, in order to succeed, 
must bring about in the subject the conviction that nobody is in 
front of him. Now, in normal conditions the conviction that an 
object is not in a certain place makes it probable that the object, 
if it be there, will not be perceived. The establishment of such a 
conviction in a subject during the hypnotic sleep springs from his 
utter dependence on the hypnotizer; from his unreasoning cred- 
ulity as well as from his own subjective sense of weakened will 
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power. But according to the Nancy school these two factors do 
not suffice to explain negative hallucinations without adding to 
them a third factor, viz., a changed state of consciousness to 
which the name “ dream-consciousness” is given, and one of the 
characteristics of “‘ dream-consciousness”” is that sense impressions, 
which under normal conditions are perceived and felt, do not be- 
come felt and perceived. 

But the Paris school—at whose head is Dr. Charcot—does not 
accept this explanation of negative hallucinations as sufficient: 
“We do not believe it can be explained by the psychical facts 
which are at present known to us.” 

Persons in a light hypnosis generally wake of their own accord 
after a few minutes, and this awaking without any seeming cause 
is interesting. The same thing may be observed in natural sleep, 
and it is believed to be due to increase of the reflexes. But in 
a deep hypnotic sleep the subject, unless roused by artificial means, 
may continue thus for several hours. Often, however, a simple 
command to wake up is enough to put anend to the sleep. It 
is a mistake to suppose that nervous or hysterical persons are 
more susceptible than others to fall into the hypnotic state. But 
the susceptibility of tuberculous persons is quite remarkable. All 
observers agree that those who are afflicted with mental disease 
are much harder to hypnotize than those who are sane; and an 
intelligent person is much easier to hypnotize than a stupid per- 
son, while it is almost impossible to hypnotize those who suffer 
from absent-mindedness and whose thoughts are given to wander- 
ing. Nor, except in very rare cases, can a person be hypnotized 
who intentionally resists. Dr. Charcot has proved that the mag- 
net has an hypnotizing effect on a certain category of subjects. 
And is there not here a faint analogy to the doctrine taught by 
Mesmer a century ago? 

Dr Charcot will show one of his patients at the Salpétriére a 
gong and the hammer which is used to strike it. At the sight of 
the instrument the patient grows alarmed, and as soon as the 
gong is struck he falls into a cataleptic fit. After this experiment 
the patient is brought to himself and is requested to look atten- 


‘tively at the gong. Meanwhile a small magnet is placed near his 


head. At the end of a minute the patient declares that the gong 
has faded from his view. Several hard blows are now struck on 
the instrument ; yet, despite the deafening sound, -the patient does 
not fall into a fit; he merely looks from one side to the other 
with a somewhat surprised air. 

Again, the magnet may influence unilateral movements in 
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hypnosis. Thus, a female patient at the Salnétriére, having been 
hypnotized by Dr. Charcot, has it suggested to her to write 
some figures, as usual, of course, with her right hand. She is 
then awakened and a magnet is placed near her left hand. The 
patient begins to write and gets as far as number 12 with the 
right hand. Here she hesitates, changes the pen to the other 
hand, and begins to write with the left: ‘It is to be observed 
that while she writes with the left hand it is impossible for her to 
write with the right hand; she has become left-handed with the 
right hand.” (For further experiments with the magnet, showing 
its influence on unilateral and bilateral movements, see Revue 
Philosophique, Janvier et Mars, 1885.) 

All authorities maintain that there exists no distinctive, well- 
marked break between hypnotic life and normal life. The subject 
does not entirely lose any of his faculties. It seems only as if 
the tone of his psychical life had become heightened. During 
hypnosis one always finds psychical hyper-excitability. It is not 
quite exact to view a subject in the hypnotic sleep as an auto-- 
maton, altogether without reasoning and judgment. A_ subject 
will sometimes ask to be awakened when a repugnant sugges- 
tion has been made to him; nay, a subject in hypnosis has been 
known to positively decline to accept a repulsive suggestion. Pro- 
fessor Pitres, of Bordeaux, relates that a young woman whom he 
had hypnotized would not allow herself to be awakened, because 
he had suggested that when she awoke she would be dumb ; and 
in order to rouse her from the hypnotic state he was obliged 
to give up this suggestion. Undoubtedly the power of the will 
is very much weakened in hypnosis; nevertheless the will still 
lives, although feebly, and it struggles to make itself felt, and it 
sometimes succeeds. Prof. Bernheim says: “The suggestion 
of post-hypnotic acts is not absolutely fatal; some subjects 
resist. The wish to perform the act commanded is more 
or less imperious; ‘hey resist it in a certain measure.” 
(The italics are his.) As for memory, in the hypnotic state 
it is absolutely unclouded, and the imagination is lively beyond 
description. The better opinion is that the aptitude to accept 
suggestions in hypnosis is owing to psychical hyper excitability ; 
the almost absolute mastery over the senses of the idea suggest- 
ed is due to its burning intensity. And let us here say that 
perhaps the best definition of hypnotism is that given by Dr. 
Bernheim in his work entitled Dz /a Suggestion. He calls it: 
‘The provocation of a peculiar psychical state which increases 
suggestibility.” 
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The great value of hypnotism to psychology is manifest when 
we think what a valuable mine the dreams of natural sleep have 
proved to the investigators of mental life. As we have said, in 
the hypnotic sleep the subject’s will cannot be called entirely 
free; yet this is not any argument against the freedom of the will. 
If a subject once lets himseif be thrown into this undoubtedly 
abnormal condition he is no longer wholly himself, any more 
than when he has drank too much wine. And once the possi- 
bility is established that certain disorders can be cured by the 
hypnotic treatment, may it not then be lawfully made use of by 
physicians—but only by them—just as chloroform and ether are 
used? Already we know that severe pain—when there is no 
anatomical cause—may be subdued in hypnosis; and the better 
opinion is that suggestion is the healing agent. If once the phy- 
sician can arouse in the patient suffering from neuralgia or rheu- 
matism the idea that the pain is gone, and ifthe patient accepts 
the suggestion we may be certain that while he is in the hyp- 
notic sleep the pain is not felt. Then by post-hypnotic or by 
auto-suggestion we can make him continue to think there is no 
pain after he wakes; the idea is so vivid as to prevent tne return 
of the pain. In certain cases of hysteria the hypnotic treatment 
is also beneficial, as Dr. Charcot has proved: ‘‘ Several hysterical 
persons at the Salpétri¢re, who have come there on account of 
fits, never have any so long as they are treated by hypnosis 
without any suggestions.” 

We conclude by saying that hypnotism has opened the eyes 
of physicians to the fact that psychology is no less important to 
them than physiology; more weight must be allowed in future 
to mental influences over the body, since it has been proved that 
even organic changes can be brought about by hypnotic sugges- 
tion. Hypnotism has also warned the classical school of psychol- 
ogy that it is time to turn over a new leaf. There are those who, 
when they cannot explain a fact, cry out that it is supernatural. 
Well, we too firmly believe in the supernatural; at the same 
time we believe there is nothing in hypnotism which does not 
admit of a natural explanation. We are only beginning to un- 
derstand ourselves. We go far a-field to make discoveries, while 
right here in this little brain of man lie potentialities and wonders 
greater than are to be found in the whole solar system. But this 
bedy of ours is God’s work; and, laboring in a spirit of rever- 
ence and love, no facts which we may discover concerning its 
mechanism can help but add to the glory of our Creator. 

WILLIAM SETON. 
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SHAKESPEARE AS A DIALECT ARTIST. 


IN THE CATHOLIC WORLD of July, 1884, there was printed 
one of the most remarkable—if not the most remarkable—of 
papers on Shakespeare that it was ever my good fortune to 
meet. And it was a paper in every way as admirable as it was 
remarkable. Taking as a text the altogether astounding asser- 
tion—astounding even in a field wherein astounding things 
happen with a persistence which disaccustoms us to marvel at 
anything—that Shakespeare makes Ancient Pistol speak in the 
Irish language to a Frenchman on the battle-ground of Agin- 
court, the writer actually proves his text out of the dictionary 
no less than out of the page of the play itself. And, before 
bearing with me in a few considerations going to show that 
Shakespeare was rather fond of fooling with the peculiarities of 
speech which he happened to encounter, and so was not at all 
unlikely to have brought in the Irish words, I hope the read- 
ers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD will refer to the paper itself. 

Shakespeare himself, of course, was brought up to speak 
familiarly the Warwickshire dialect, which everybody spoke in 
Stratford-on-Avon and throughout the county of Warwickshire. 
But it is a very curious fact, that, although the plays contain 
some nine hundred characters, and although these, among them, 
speak (or, at least, drop occasionally into) almost every other 
British dialect, no one of them all ever, by any chance, speaks 
the Warwickshire. Warwickshire dialect words occur in the plays 
in plenty. But these words are used in course, instead of some 
synonym or equivalent; but never, so far as I have been able 
to discover, specifically. In one somewhat curious case a War- 
wickshire word is, indeed, used in the Warwickshire sense; and, 
soon after in the same play, in its sense in the vernacular. But 
it might be a question as to whether this would prove anything 
of consequence enough to detain us for its examination, since the 
word itself is Warwickshire only in its peculiarity of a single 
usage. However, I cite the instance for what it may be worth. 

In Macbeth, in the scene where the Thane of Cawdor is pre- 
paring to murder King Duncan, he inquires as to the disposition 
of the sleeping quarters of his guests, and he is answered that ina 
certain chamber “there be two lodged together” (ii. ii. 26). Here 
Lady Macbeth certainly uses the word “lodged” in its conven- 
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tional sense of to be assigned to a sleeping apartment. But, 
further on in the same play (JJacbeth, iv. i. 55) Macbeth says: 


“Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blown down.” 


Now here the word “lodged” is used in its purely dia- 
lect sense: to “lodge” corn, or any growing grain, is, by the 
action of a storm of wind or rain, to ruin it by huddling or 
twining it together. Were the two instances reversed in their 
positions in the play, we might say that, when Lady Macbeth 
answered her husband’s breathless question as to the night’s 
sleeping arrangements, she spoke conventionally, and so used a 
conventional word, while, when her husband announced the 
great valor of his determination in that sonorous passage 
beginning : 


““T conjure you, by that which you profess, 


Though you untie the winds and let them: fight 
Against the churches; though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up,” etc., 


he used the rhetorical, elegant English which the fine char- 
acter of his speech demanded. But, as a matter of fact, the 
rhetorical and elegant use is in the confidential talk; and the 
dialect use in the rhetorical ascription (or rather, appeal) to the 
metaphysical powers of the air, as represented, to Macbeth’s 
desperate senses, by the three withered hags on the “blasted 
heath.” But, as I said before, I am not sure of the conclusion 
to be drawn from this item, or even if any conclusion therefrom 
is to be drawn at all. (Except, of course, the very apparent 
conclusion, that Shakespeare was familiar with not only the dia- 
lect of Warwickshire, but the book English—that is, the good or 
vernacular English—of his times.) 

But, while nothing of value may appear predicable from the 
use of the same word in two senses—one general and one local 
—in a single composition, the fact that Shakespeare’s plays con- 
tain words of all the known British dialects; used in the local, 
and not in any imported, senses; does, in my opinion, signify a 
great deal. It means, it seem; to me, that Shakespeare (who 
did not hear anything but Warwickshire dialect spoken about 
him until he left Stratford for London in his seventeenth year), 
soon picked up enough of the other dialects to be able to select 
words from those dialects—to employ them, as he fancied them, 
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or found them useful to his rhythms—in writing his plays. Had 
he made a Staffordshire man speak Staffordshire dialect, a York- 
shireman speak the Yorkshire, a Northumbrian speak the North- 
umberland, etc., that would have only implied that he had 
sought out and collected specimens of such local speech as he 
happened to need, precisely as our playwrights do to-day, and 
as they have always done. But, anyhow, it is noticeable that 
Shakespeare never errs in making a Yorkshireman speak Staf- 
fordshire, or a Northumbrian speak Warwickshire, or the like. 
Like the broken English of the plays—as Dr. Caius and Sir 
Hugh Evans of the Merry Wives, who side*by side for five acts 
maintain, one the French and the other the Welsh-English 
argot—the dialectic work in the plays is always upon correct 
lines. 

Compelled, then, to recognize Shakespeare as more or less 
interested in dialect forms and words; and knowing that the 
plays are packed with Latin, French (often pretty bad), and 
Italian phrases, I see no inherent improbability in the finding of 
an Irish phrase in the Henry V.. That the phrase is put into 
the ‘mouth of the thrasonical and swaggering Pistol is making 
its occurrence there still more likely; for Pistol was always lug- 
ging Latin and Italian or anything else into his speech to im- 
press his associates. He told his wife in the Henry: V. (the 
Dame Quickly of the I. and II. Henry JV.) to take “caveto” 
for her counsellor. In the II. Heury /V. he misquotes: 


Si fortune me tormente, sperato me contente ; 


and everywhere and always he is airing bits of other tongues 
than his own. Nothing is more likely than the proposition of 
the writer in THE CATHOLIC WORLD that Shakespeare supplied 
him with a few words of Irish, a language which Shakespeare 
must have heard constantly spoken, for there were plenty of 
Irishmen in London in Shakespeare’s day. And Pistol is a — 
character of shreds and patches—a light-weight scoundrel, but 
with the element of malice which broad comedy, as a rule, 
avoids. (Indeed, as contrasted with Falstaff, who is a genius 
and a scoundrel, and with Bottom and Polonius, who are fools 
and simpletons but full of sincerity, Pistol seems to have been 
a pure invention of the dramatist. There is nothing anyways 
near like him in literature, or, I sincerely believe, in human 
nature, though Parolles was perhaps Shakespeare’s study for his 
creation.) I accept, therefore, the point made by the paper in 
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question,* not only, but offer one or two considerations of my 
own as to the exceeding probability of Pistol’s six Irish words, 
and as to his speaking them at a point so apparently in- 
appropriate .as the battle-field ot Agincourt, and I proceed tu 
cite two examples of the same tendency on Shakespeare’s part 
to flirt with speech-forms. 

My first example is from King Lear, act iv., scene vi., line 
210. Edgar, disguised as a peasant, is leading the sightless 
Gloster. To them enters Oswald, who proposes to kill Gloster 
for the reward which has been set on his head. Edgar, how- 
ever, protects the old man. In the dialogue which ensues, Ed- 
gar, to preserve his disguise, assumes a rustic patois: 


“ Oswald: Wherefore, bold peasant, 
_.»- « it go his arm. 

Edgar: Chill not let go, zir, without vurther 'casion. 

Oswald: Let go, slave, or thou diest! 

Edgar: Good gentleman, go your gait, and let poor volk 
pass. An chud ha’ bin zwaggered out of my life, 
‘twould not ha’ bin zo long as ’tis by a vort- 
night. Nay, come not near th’ old man; keep 
out, che vor ye, or ise try whether your costard 
or my ballow be the harder, chill be plain with 

you. 

Oswald: Out, dunghill ! 

Edgar: Chill pick your teeth, zir. Come, no matter vor 
your foins.” 


Now, it would well puzzle a Philadelphia commentator to say 
why—when, as we have seen, Shakespeare knew all sorts of dia- 
lect words—he should in this particular instance, and although 
his scene is in Kent, have made Edgar assume the Somersetshire 
dialect. Probably the consideration did not bother Shakespeare 
in the least, however it may bother us. One dialect was as good 
as another when the point was that Edgar was feigning himself 
a countryman of any sort. This instance might go against our 
assertion that Shakespeare never misplaced his dialects, were we 
not disposed to give him the benefit of the doubt. Perhaps 
Shakespeare had a reason of his own, or no reason to the con- 
trary (which is the same thing). But it is quite natural that a 
gentleman not in the habit of disguising himself, but forced to 
.do so for once, should do so very clumsily. I can imagine no 
more profitless a theme for discussion than whether Shakespeare’s 


* Since preparing this paper the editor of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD informs me that the 
author of ‘‘ The Irish Words in Shakespeare "’ is C. M. O'Keefe, Esq. 
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characters talk in bad grammar, or misquote, or blunder as to 
their facts, because Shakespeare was.a dramatist, or because he 
knew no better himself. 

Our second example is from Ad/’s Well That Ends Well. 
Bertram, the hero of the play, disliking the match forced upon 
him by his king, has joined the army of the Duke of Florence, 
then at war with Tuscany, taking with him his attendant,’ Pa- 
rolles. This Parolles is much of a kind with Pistol,* so far as 
bragging and cowardice goes; though he is not a small thief, 
nor, although larding his conversation with bad Italian, does he 
have any of the positive maliciousness of arrogance which makes 
Pistol so contemptible. The principal sin laid to his charge is 
the leading astray of his young master, though, in fact, Bertram 
was so irredeemably bad himself, and so altogether disagreeable 
and unlovable a character, that Parolles almost shines by com- 
parison. One cannot help feeling that Bertram did not require 
much leading to go to the excesses which the play hints at. 
Two or three of Bertram’s companions, on occasion, tell him that 
Parolles is not only a coward,-but that, to save himself, he would 
offer to betray him (Bertram) without the slightest compunction. 
Bertram doubts this latter, and challenges his friends to prove it. 

The following plot is then arranged: Parolles is to be sur- 
prised outside of the lines by the two lords and three or four 
soldiers, who are to pretend to be the enemy. They are to cap- 
ture him, and their wager with Bertram is that Parolles will 
offer to purchase his freedom by offering to betray Bertram into 
captivity. The mock capture takes place, and the result is that the 
bet is won. But the scene of the stratagem—it is scene first of the 
fourth act—is one unique in the Shakespeare plays. The pre- 
tended enemy do not speak Italian—the language of the real 
enemy—and Parolles does, or at least recognizes it when he 
hears it. It is necessary, therefore, to carry out the scheme, for 
the plotters to make the preliminary arrangements as to a jargon. 


* Sir John says that Pistol is a ‘‘ cheater "’ (that is, a petit officer appointed to collect the 
king's escheats). ‘The fact that Dame Quickly instantly replies that she ‘‘ will bar no honest 
man-her house, but wants no cheaters’ (Il. Henry /V., ii. iv. 74), shows that the name of a 
perfectly regular and constitutional functionary had already (circa 1600) become a synonym for 
fraud and extortion. The summary procedure expected of a collector of these ‘‘escheats” 
rendered the employment sought for only by the lowest class of the community, a class cor- 
responding to that which took service as informers or spunging-house runners; and who 
would, of course, seize as much “‘ portable property"’ (as Mr. Wemmick would say) as they 
could bully their victims out of, with very slight regard touching the limit of what they were 
entitled to. Hence the origin of our word ‘‘ cheat,” and another example of how the text of 
the Shakespeare plays is latent everywhere with history, folk-lore, story, and record, for those 
whose inclination is to read beween the lines. 
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Second Lord: 


Parolles enters, 


“. . . When you sally upon him, speak 
what terrible language you will: though you 
understand it not yourselves, no matter; for 
we must not seem to understand him, unless 
some one among us, whom we must produce 
for an interpreter, 


He must think us some band of strangers 
in the adversaries’ entertainment. Now he 
hath a smack of all neighboring languages; 
therefore we must every one be a man of 
his own fancy, not to know what we speak 
one to another: so we seem to know is to 
know straight to our purpose: choughs’ lan- 
guage, gabble enough, and good enough.” 


takes his watch, and is in due time surprised, 


the second Lord creeping up and shouting: 


“ Throca movousus, cargo, cargo, cargo. 


All; 
Parolles ; 


First Soldier : 
Parolles ; 


First Soldier : 


First Soldier: 
Second Lord: 


“ Cargo, cargo, cargo, villianda par corbo, cargo. 
“Oh! ransom, ransom—do not hide mine 
eyes ! 


(They seize and blindfold him.) 


“ Boskos thromuldo boskos ?” 
“I know you are the Muskos’ regiment ; 
And I shall lose my life for want of lan- 
guage: 
If there be here German, or Dane, low 
Dutch, 
Italian, or French, let him speak to me: 
i will discover that which will undo the 
Florentine. 


“ Boskos vauvando : 
I understand thee and can speak thy ton-.- 
gue: 
Kerelyéouta :—Sir, 
Betake thee to thy faith, for seventeen pon- 
iards 
Are at thy bosom. 
““ Manka revania dulche. 
“ Oscorbidulchos volivorco.” 


That is, the gentlemen before whom Parolles has been in the 
habit of spouting in scraps of all languages do not wish their 
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scheme to miscarry if, perchance, Parolles should happen to be 
the universal linguist he pretends to be; and so they invent one 
language at least that he does not know (and it incident- 
ally appears from the above, also, that he does not know Rus- 
‘ sian). And this brings us to that other pseudo-linguist, Pistol, 
on the field of Agincourt. 

Among the inestimable services which Shakespeare has done 
to his race, not the -least important and valuable is the series 
of what may be called Supplemental Histories he has written. Not 
to pause now to demonstrate this in the hundreds of instances which 
might be cited, it is worth noting that, for example, nowhere 
else in accessible literature have we such a record of the personnel 
of the English troops in the days when the feudal system of 
supplying soldiery -had failed with the disappearance of that sys- 
tem, and when England had no standing armies and no military 
establishments, no training schools or camps of instruction, but 
relied, in emergencies, for her soldiers upon the patriotism and 
love of adventure and of plunder of her people. History, indeed, 
tells us of these armies, and of what they did; we have the 
records of their fights, victories, conquests, and reverses. But 
history does not concern itself with the rank and file; with the 
gathering, the assembling, the make-up, and the characteristics 
of the soldiers themselves. It is right here that Shakespeare (in 
that remarkable trilogy of plays, the two parts of the Henry /V. and 
the Henry V.) has supplied a missing chapter, and a most inter- 
esting one,in English chronicle. For in those three plays, while 
the kings and their counsellors are debating the statecraft and 
arranging the policy of their wars, in the scenes in which Falstaff, 
and Pistol, and Nym, and old Shallow figure we are carried 
among the very machinery of the recruiting, the dishonest and 
petty tyranny of the jacks-in-office who conduct it; we are car- 
ried into the slums and the stews, to the inns and suburban pre- 
cincts where the “ press-gangs” are at work, with aid from the 
tapsters and the officiousness of the small traders. What a genre 
panorama it all is! In one scene the great captains, debating 
great questions of Salique law, of heraldry, of the marshalling 
of revenue and of commissariats: in the next, the silhouette life 
of the pickpockets and roustabouts who can be induced or 
hoodwinked into swelling the ranks of ‘the English armies. 

Shakespeare paints those minor pictures very darkly for the Lon- 
don and up-country commoners, who were his modeis, though he 
used them for the dates of Henry IV. and V. There is plenty 
of greed and dance of visions of plunder and loot in the eye of 
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the enlisted man, and very little, indeed nothing at all, of patriot- 
ism outside of the court councils. But there is apt to be much 
of that sort of thing, and great wars are demoralizers of all par- 
ties ; and, moreover, Shakespeare was obliged to confine these in- 
side views to his comedy parts. But in no way can the value 
of these scenes to the student of English history and of English 
manners be overestimated. 

Pistol is Sir John (his military rank is not mentioned) Fal- 
staff’s “ Ancient’ (perhaps a corruption of “ ensign”), as Iago 
(by Shakespeare’s despotic disregard of accuracy in sorting Eng- 
lish notions to the manners of any continental country) was 
Othello’s. He follows closely at his heels, pilfering from others, 
no doubt, in preference (let us do him whatever credit there: is 
in that), but robbing Falstaff when there is nobody else handy, 
and finally betrays him (in 7he Merry Wives), when it is evident 
that the poor old man’s attractiveness for profit has passed away. 
When Falstaff goes into Gloucestershire to impress recruits, Pis- 
tol is of service in running in the clowns; ascertaining if they can 
pay to be rejected, and, if they can, in extolling their soldierly 
qualities until they have made their highest bid to be discharged 
from liability to the king’s armies; and finally, when Falstaff 
was dead, he goes himself, as camp-follower, to France, that 
“ profits may accrue.” 

Shakespeare now selects this field of Agincourt, in the pause 
before the onset, whereon to set fur us another invaluable picture 
of an English army drawn together in the manner which he has 
portrayed in the previous play of Il. Henry JV. Of course the sol- 
diers, as soon as brought together, began to feel the inconvenien- 
ces of their dialects. In Parliament not much debate was ex- 
pected of the members, and the fact that they could not under- 
stand each other’s speech was no great drawback to affairs. A 
few clerks did all the business. But when these soldiers got to- 
gether and could not understand the word of command unless 
given by an officer from their own shire, it rather complicated 
matters.* And certainly nowhere else can be found such a de- 
lineation as this. -Here the captains are (as at home) known as 
Fluellen the Welshman, Jamy the Northumbrian, Macmorris 
the Scotchman, Gower the Irishman, and the horse-play and bad- 
inage with which they all aided themselves in bearing the great 
strain of apprehension of what their morrow would bring forth to 


* 1 am told that when the telephone was first introduced into England it was for some 
time thought to be an impracticable contrivance, because the numerous dialects would prevent 
its usefulness. This difficulty, however, has now been provided for, 
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them, is done with masterly touches—in short, crisp scenes, at 
widely diverging points of the encampment. 

On the day before the final battle, Pistol, who has picked 
up a few French words (when on sentry he says “ Qui va la?”’), is 
roaming over the field, and succeeds in taking a Frenchman pris- - 
oner. The prisoner at once eries, as did Parolles, that he will 
purchase his freedom by payment of ransom. The scene is too 
long to copy here (it is the fourth of the fourth act of the Henry 
V.), but it is a curious one. It is here that Pistol says to the 
Frenchman (whom he cannot understand and for whom the boy. 
acts as interpreter in finally settling the amount of ransom, in con- 
sideration of which Pistol’s “ fury shall abate”), according to the 
First Folio: 

Qualtitie calmie custure me, 


and it would be a very easy matter to fill a monthly issue of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD with the various readings which have 
been twisted out of these letters. But I accept as final the 
interpretation of the author of the paper in its issue of July, 1884, 
and am convinced that Pistol (adding just one more to the num- 
berless languages and dialects which were spoken on that in so 
many ways memorable field of Agincourt) said to his captive: 


Gal maith, cas tu re me /— 


that is, in Irish, ‘‘ You young whelp, come along with me! ”—the 
badness of Shakespeare’s chirography, or the carelessness of the 
First Folio compositors, easily accounting for the ‘ pi” of the first 
word in the sentence as printed in the form given above. Pistol 
speaks something for the effect upon the boy, who knows French, 
as well as upon the French gentleman, his idea being always to 
impress himself as a master of knowledge everywhere. 

Were this paper not already growing too long, I should like 
to add a word as to how Shakespeare himself pronounced his 
native tongue. The demonstration is a long one; but I greatly 
fear that his admirers are forced to admit that great Shake- 
speare dropped and misplaced his /’s. He was, however, per- 
fectly conscious of the infirmity, which he shared with all his fel- 
low-townsmen of London, and among them, with his friend Hey- 
wood, and both he and Heywood have left us a joke on the 
subject.* 

*The 4 was, standing alone, pronounced aitch. The word ‘ ache” (meaning a pain) 


was also pronounced aifch. ‘This opportunity for punning on the pain that it caused them to 
VOL. LIL.—55 . 
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Our English pronunciations have varied wonderfully in three 
centuries. A century and a half later than Shakespeare Dr. 
Johnson was wont to call for his “ poonsch.” And I know of 
no more curious proof of the change in these matters than Dr. 
Johnson’s own statement to Boswell, that, when he was prepar- 
ing his dictionary, Sir William Young urged him to give the 
pronunciation of great (meaning “large”) as greet (to rhyme 
with “seat”). The doctor added that it was Lord Chesterfield 
who finally induced him to give the pronunciation as grate.* 


APPLETON MORGAN. 


“JESUS WEPT.” 


To the dear house our Saviour came. 
“ Where is Lazarus laid?’ The same 
Poor, human question you might ask; 
It is to them so hard—that task— 


E’en to the Saviour’s kind regard 
To show the grave! 

But with the sisters wept our Lord 

Full bitter tears. Ah! to afford 


Comfort to all bruiséd hearts, I know 

Not message more sublime—to show 

The love of God throughout all time— 
Than “ Jesus wept.” 


Lucy AGNES HAYES. * 
Maynard, Mass. 





be obliged to struggle with the letter 4, Shakespeare improved by making Beatrice pun 
upon it: 
‘* Beatrice: By my troth I am exceeding ill ?—heigh ho! 
Margaret: For a hawk, a horse, or a husband? 
Beai'rice: For the letter that begins them all—H."”"  (Ad/’s Well That Ends Well, iii. iv. 
48.) 
Heywood's pun he wrote into an epigram in 1566: 
‘*H is the worst among letters in the cross-row ; 
For if thou find him either in thine elbow, 
In thine arm, or leg, in any degree: 
In thine head, or teeth, or toe, or knee; 
Into what place soever ‘‘ H " may pike him, 
Wherever thou find ache thou shalt not like him!” 


' # Birkbeck Hill's edition of Boswell's Life of Yohnson, ii. p. 61. 
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THE sky was a grayish-blue, the sun shone out unhindered 
by cloud or mist, and feebly thrust away with its sickly rays the 
shadows that lingered even at mid-day in the long, monotonous 
street that stretched from the river that bounds the town to the 
river that sluggishly flows through it. It seems like casting a 
slur on the street to say that it stretched, as if one said that it 
rested and took its ease and basked in the light of the feeble 
sun. Indeed it would be doing it a wrong to suppose this of the 
staid street, over whose carefully laid, dull red pavement the 
many pedestrians could pass with unsoiled, dustless feet; whose 
dull-red houses on either side sat up primly from their spotless 
marble, steps, like so many angular and ancient spinsters in most 
angular and ancient chairs. And the street’s name was Pine and 
the number of the house 1260—Doctor John Morton’s house, 
where he dwelt with his wife, Grace, and his son, Jack, aged 
six months. | 

To the eyes of Grace Morton, seated at the nursery window 
with her boy on her knee, the sky was brilliantly blue, the sun 
dazzlingly bright, an altogether lovely day. Back and forth she 
rocked, and as she rocked and pressed her dimpled cheek against 
the baby’s rosy face she sang the old Philadelphia ditty about the 


streets : 
‘* Chestnut, Walnut, Spruce, and Pine, 
Market, Mulberry,* Race, and Vine: 
Are there other streets quite so fair ? 
Of any such I’m unaware.” 


Like a good little citizen, Jack crowed and laughed whilst 
his mother sang the modest praise of Philadelphia streets, but 
when for the hundredth time and with renewed emphasis Grace 
chanted their fairness Jack protested blasphemously against the 
streets and cried. 

“Does he want his dinner? So he does, and he shall have 
it,’ said Grace, smothering her son with kisses. Then Jack was 
quieted, and whilst he fed Grace continued to talk. “Go to 
sleep, Jack,” she said, ‘‘go to sleep. Dada’ll come soon for his 
dinner, and mammy must talk lots to him. Go to sleep, Jack, 
go-o-o to sleep.” 

Jack would not have been the little gentleman he was could 

* Now called Arch. 
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he have resisted the pleadings of his mammy’s dainty, rosy 
lips, the entreaties of her plaintive violet eyes; so, after gorman- 
dizing to a fearful extent, he did go to sleep. After that Grace 
tucked him into his crib, and left him, with many injunctions, to 
the care of his nurse. 

One o'clock was their dinner hour, for of all Philadelphia 
families there was none more conservative than the Morton, and 
as Grace tripped down the long, narrow staircase she saw by 
the pert-looking Swiss clock that hung on the wall that it wanted 
but ten minutes of that hour. 

She was about to exclaim to herself that John was late when 
the rattle of a key in the front-door lock caused her to inter- 
rupt herself, and a moment later she had her arms about the 
neck of. John, whose chubby, rosy face would have been boyish 
had it not been for the preternatural gravity of his gray eyes. 
“Hubby,” said Grace, her salutation ended, ‘“‘ you cannot see 
Jack now, so hurry up and fix yourself; dinner is almost on the 
table, and I’ve news, zmportant news for you. No, I'll not tell 
you now; go straight and fix yourself.” 

A few minutes later, when John was arranging his necktie 
in his dressing-room, Grace burst in on him, exclaiming, “ O 
Jack! before I forget it, I fell asleep in my chair this morning—” 

“ How lamentably awful!” 

“ But that’s not it, Jack! Don’t be foolish. I had a frightful 
dream,” said Grace seriously. : 

John smiled amusedly. He loved his wife dearly, and never 
more so than when she was very feminine, And this dream 
business, he thought, was thoroughly feminine. 

“You needn't smile, Jack,” continued Grace. ‘‘Of course, I 
do not believe in dreams, but this was a very annoying one. 
1 dreamt, hubby—I dreamt that I was dead!” 

““Now, Grace,’’ expostulated John. 

““T did!” reasserted Grace, ‘‘’deed and double. I was dead, 
cold dead, and you joined a club, and walked up and down 
Walnut Street with a horrid woman dressed in green.”’ 

“ But I detest a woman dressed in green.” 

“‘] know you do, Jack; but, Jack,” faltered Grace, “she was 
an awfully pretty woman. I didn’t think so in my dream, but 
I thought that you thought so.” 

“Was she as pretty as this?” asked John, drawing Grace 
before the mirror, and her face close to him. 

“‘ Aren’t we perfectly lovely, Jack?” exciaimed Grace, site, 
ing the picture presented in the glass. “I know I’m awfully 
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pretty, and you are handsome. No! you sha'n’t kiss me till you 
have promised.” 

“Promised what ? ” 

“Jack, you won’t join a club, will you ?” 

“Only the Lyceum. I learn things there, wifey,” answered 
John. 

“But I am rich, Jack! What’s the use of bothering about 
bones and things? Don’t be a doctor any more,” pleaded Grace. 

“You would not have people say I married you for your 
money, Grace? They would say it if I gave up my practice.” 

“T’d like to see ’em—” began Grace, when the loud ringing 
of the dinner-bell put an end to her threat, and she hurried her 
husband into his coat and down to the dining-room. 

Grace quite forgot the important news she had to communi- 
cate, only remembering it when the roast duck was put‘on the 
table. Then, as was quite natural, she felt a little piqued at 
John for not having questioned her concerning it. “If it had 
been about bones or horrid diseases you would have wanted to 
know, John,” she said abruptly. 

“Wanted to know?” exclaimed John, putting down his knife 
and fork. 

“It won’t interest you; it’s about Josephine,” said Grace 
resignedly. 

“Josephine! Josephine Maule?” 

‘““What other Josephine is there ?” 

“Well, there is the empress of the French, and then isn’t one 
of the Zwo Orphans a Josephine?” 

“No, she isn’t; and if you want to tease—Jack, it’s real mean 
of you not to care, and I was so full of it I could hardly wait till 
you got home to tell you.” 

John rose from his chair, bent over his wife and kissed her, 
and said he was sorry and he would not tease any more. All 
this was done perfunctorily ; but then it was done, and that was 
a consolation, thought Grace. “I’ve a letter from Josephine,” 
she said; “she will be here on the fifteenth, and this is the tenth. 
Listen to what she says. I won’t read it all, only what she says 
about coming.” 

Then Grace read as follows from a crumpled letter she had 
taken from her pocket : 

“*Your letter to hand, and of course, Grace dear, I’ll come. 
I'll come with a hurrah! It stands to reason I could not go to 
that horrid, pokey New Orleans with pa; and I’m sure the girls 
there are horrid tuckerish; and then I tried to read them in Cable; 
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and, of course, if I couldn’t understand them in a book I could not 
and would not.in real life. To be sure it was very cranky in pa 
not to leave me alone at home; dear knows, Chester doesn’t. howl 
with liveliness, but then, as I had to go somewheres, it was per- 
. fectly lovely in you and the doctor to offer to keep me for six 
whole weeks. To be sure I'll be glad to see the baby! What a 
question to put to me, Gracie! I just doat on babies, and I think 
Jack is a perfectly lovely name. Pa is delighted that I’m going 
to stay with you. He thinks the world and all of the doctor; he 
says he is a rising young man. Just as if he were a cream-puff! 
I know I shall hate him, but you mustn’t mind, and I’m sure he 
won’t—” 

_ “Of course you don’t, Jack,” interpolated Grace approvingly ; 
“it’s just Josephine’s way; she doesn’t like serious people.” 

'“Tm suré I can return the compliment,” laughed John. 
‘“‘She’s very different from you, wifey.” 

Rosy with delight, Grace continued the letter, which went on 
to relate the day and hour when the young reg might be ex- 
pected to arrive at 1260. 

“She'll have the front room on the inn floor; it’s very 
cheerful and it looks out on the street. Josephine will like that, 
for it will be livelie: for her,” said Grace, when she had finished 
with the letter. ‘I’m so glad she is coming here instead of go- 
ing to New Orleans with her father, bothering about sugar and 
molasses; and I am sure they can’t be nice people. J couldn’t 
read Cable either. It’s true Celia Le Mer talks almost as well 
as if she had been born in Philadelphia, but she is an exception, 
I guess; and the way she tyrannizes over her husband, Jack, is 
dreadful. I saw them that summer they were up here, you know. 
He writes sketches and things, and I know Celia dictates and 
helps him. Just fancy, Jack, what a life he must lead! Sup- 
pose I were to dictate to you about bones and—” ; 

Jack lay back in his chair and roared. ‘I can’t suppose that, 
wifey,” he cried. 

“Of course you can’t,” returned Grace complacently, as she 
replenished John’s custard-cup, “and I would never attempt such 
a thing. I remember my marriage vows, and I want to obey 
you in everything, Jack, and command you in nothing.” 

Having enunciated this beautiful and womanly sentiment, Grace 
left John to hold communion with his appointment book. 

Promptly on the afternoon of the fifteenth, as she had prom- 
ised, Miss Josephine Maule arrived at the house on Pine Street 
with, if not a hurrah precisely, certainly with a deal of noise. 
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For the door of the carriage that brought her was banged, the 
house-bell was rung violently, and her great trunk in carrying 
up the stairs bounced so viciously against the wall that the ,arred 
Swiss clock stopped ticking, speechless with indignation. Then, 
too, Miss Maule screamed with delight when she saw Grace on 
the stair-landing, and she tore up the flight to clutch her hostess 
to her bosom, loudly declaring that Grace looked as fresh as a 
daisy, and that she must see the baby immediately. Ina breath 
she was in the nursery and in another Jack, wondering much, 
lay in her arms. But Miss Maule’s. abundant bugles scratch- 
ed his face, and Jack roared. ‘“ Does it often do that ?’’ queried 
Miss Maule as she returned Jack to Grace. 

“ He never cries,” replied Grace indignantly. “If I were to 
scratch your face you’d cry too. Julia,” to the maid-servant 
standing by, “please show Miss Josephine to her room. You 
will please excuse me, Josephine; I must remain awhile with 
Jack.” 

“Don’t mind me, Grace,” returned Josephine, good-humoredly ; 
‘‘T’ll get along.” And she followed Julia, humming an air to her- 
self in a minor key. 

Grace repented of her little outburst, and soon sought her 
guest to make such atonement for her offence as she best could. 
To her surprise Josephine had altogether forgotten her angry 
speech, so her apology fell rather flatly on not attentive ears. 
After this, all went nicely for three days. For one thing John 
did not appear to be favorably impressed with Miss Maule. 
‘“No,” he said to Grace when she insisted on having his exact 
opinion of that young lady, ‘I do not like the girl. She’s 
good-natured enough, if you will; but her manners are bad. 
She is not gentle and nice like some one I know.” 

‘It would be ridiculous if every one were alike,” said Grace, 
‘and of course she had not the same advantages as I, and 
she has had no John to make a good Catholic out of her as 
I've had. What a blessed thing it was for me in every way, 
Jack, that God put you in my way; and I do want to be 
a good wife to you, Jack,” she protested, pressing her face 
against his. And he protested that she was the jewel of wives, 
‘ and she declared herself too happy to live. 

For another thing, Josephine and the baby Jack now got 
along finely. They never seemed to tire of one another, and 
there can be no question about it that Grace never tired of 
Jack’s glorification. 

The fourth day was a Sunday, and at breakfast Grace offered 
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her carriage to carry Josephine to her church. “Of course I 
would not insist on your going to Mass with John and I, and as 
‘we usually walk, you are perfectly free and welcome to take the 
carriage,” she said. 

But Miss Maule declared that she had a nervous headache, 
and she was not going. to any church service. “I'll sit in the 
parlor and watch the people pass till you come back. That will 
liven. me up,” she said dryly. 

Grace was sure that it would, and having remarked on the 
pleasantness of living on a lively street, ran up-stairs to make 
her toilet. 

It was near their dinner hour when John and Grace returned 
from Mass, and Grace’s first proceeding was to run into the par- 
lor to inquire about Josephine’s headache. She gave a little start 
of surprise, and moved to retreat from the room, when she saw 
that Josephine was engaged in what appeared to be a very 
amusing conversation with an exceedingly good-looking young 
man whom she addressed as Philip. 

“ Grace, dear, don’t go away,” cried Miss Maule; “this is a 
‘very old friend of mine, Mr. Somers. Philip, Mrs. Morton.” 

Mr. Somers was delighted, Mrs. Morton murmured something 
about being charmed, and Josephine said decidedly, “ Now, Philip, 
we are a very godly people, but we dine at a most ungodly 
hour—one o'clock; it’s not my house; I can’t invite you to din- 
ner”—she glanced demurely at Grace—‘‘ but be a good boy and 
come round this afternoon and take me to afternoon service at 
St. Mark’s, or for a walk in Rittenhouse Square.” 

Mr. Somers took up his hat, and Grace said weakly—Jose- 
phine had been so very nice with the baby—‘“If your friend 
would remain, I am sure we would be delighted.” 

Mr. Somers began to utter a protest, which Josephine in- 
terrupted by saying: ‘Of course you can stay, and I know the 
doctor would be glad to meet you—won’t he, Grace ?—and Mr. 
Somers must see Jack.” 

Grace said she was sure—though she wasn’t—that the doctor 
would be glad to meet Josephine’s friend, and begged to be ex- 
cused—she must get off. her bonnet—and hurried away to tell 


Jack. 
“Are you sure about the doctor?” asked Mr. Somers, when 


Grace was out of hearing. 
“Of course I am,” declared Josephine. “He says, thinks, 
and does only what his wife lets him say, think, or do, and at 


present he delights in being henpecked.” 
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For once, at least, Josephine was wrong in her conjectures, 
for John objected strongly to having Mr. Somers to dinner. 
‘“We know nothing at all about the man,” he protested, when 
Grace had artlessly told the tale of the invitation. 

“But what could I do?” objected Grace. ‘“ Josephine almost 
asked me to invite him; she asked him to take her to church 
and for a walk, and she calls him Philip. I think, Jack, they’re 
engaged.” 

John whistled softly. ‘“ Well, I should hope so!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘ What I believe, however,” he said after a pause, “is 
that Mr. Maule wished his daughter to remain here for no other 
reason than in the hope that we would keep her out of the reach 
of Mr. Philip Somers.” 

“ He ought to have said so, then,” said Grace logically. 

“Yes, but people do not like to expose their skeletons un- 
necessarily,” returned John. 

“Goodness gracious, Jack!’ shuddered Grace, ‘“‘ your mind 
is always running on bones.” 

In spite of John’s frigid reception of his unknown guest, the dinner 
passed off with no little éc/at. Mr. Somers did his best to win 
the good opinion of his host and hostess, quite winning that of 
Grace, who found him charming, and who made up her little 
romance about him and Josephine. Josephine was. rich, Mr. 
Somers was poor—just like herself and John—and she was deter- 
mined to help on the match. His host’s good opinion he did 
not win. . John believed him to be a sharper, and he determined 
to circumvent him. So Grace, Josephine, and Mr. Somers ‘en- 
joyed themselves, and John alone was miserable. He was much 
more miserable later in the afternoon when he discovered that a 
good hour and a half before the recital of the Episcopal liturgy 
at St. Mark’s Josephine and Mr. Somers had left the house to 
be present at it. ‘Confound the girl!” John thought to him- 
self as he paced the parlor floor; “a nice pickle she'll put 
me in.” 

Grace was up-stairs with Jack, and John earnestly wished her 
to remain there. He was waiting for Miss Maule to inform her 
that Mr. Somers was not an acceptable guest at his house, and 
he did not desire Grace’s presence when this bit of information 
was imparted, for from words he had had with her he knew she 
approved of Mr. Somers. His patience was much tried, for the - 
spring afternoon was drawing to a close before he heard Miss 
Maule’s loud voice in the hall-way bidding Mr. Somers a lengthy 
fatewell. At last the front door was closed, and going into the 


'”? 
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passage John greeted Miss Maule with a request to come into 
the parlor for a few minutes. 

““*Come into my parlor, said the spider to the fly,’” quoted 
Miss Maule, laughing. ‘Certainly, doctor; just let me get my 
breath, and I'll tell you everything you’ve got to say,” she con- 
tinued, throwing herself into an easy-chair. ‘‘ Philip and I have 
had the longest sort of a walk; out to the park, in the park, 
and back again. I’m not a bit fatigued; I could tramp it right 
over again. Therein consists the beauty of wearing boots that fit 
you. You're a doctor; why do you let Grace wear such tight 
shoes? And you let her lace; now I never wore a pair of 
stays in my life.” 

For the first time John really knew how Miss Maule looked, 
and he could not but acknowledge to himself that Grace’s tight 
lacing made her less well-proportioned than her guest. Putting 
the thought aside, he said gravely: ‘‘I think we may postpone 
a discussion of my wife.” 

Josephine laughed. ‘Till we have discussed Mr. Philip 
Somers?” she’ said. 

“Exactly,” returned John, not without a trace of nervous- 
ness. 

“ Don’t you mind,” said Josephine, still laughing. “ Why should 
you if I don’t? Philip Somers is a clerk in somebody’s office— 
I really don’t know whose—and he has a salary of ten dollars a 
week, which is five hundred and twenty a year; and lots of peo- 
ple live on less, though there is no necessity for our doing so, 
for I have five thousand a year of my own that pa can’t touch ; 
and pa wanted me to marry Mr. Greaves, who is old and a 
.sugar-refiner like unto himself, and I said I wouldn't; and pa 
said I ought to marry some one, for I was a nuisance; and then 
Philip came along, and I liked Philip and Philip liked me, and 
he asked me to be his wife, or I asked him to be my husband, 
or we both asked one another, I don’t know which; anyhow we 
both said yes, and that was the end of it. Is there anything 
else you would like to know ?” 

During this speech, which was delivered rapidly and ended 
in a tone that threatened, John was devoutly thanking all the 
powers that be for the signal treasure he possessed in his gentle 
Grace. What if she were like this brazen woman ? he thought. 
The tone that threatened roused him, and he answered curtly: 
“Yes! Does Mr. Maule know of your engagement ?” 

“Doctor,” returned Josephine, rising from her chair, “ you 
ought to have been my pa.” John blushed angrily; Miss Maule 
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was as old as he. “I don’t know,” she went on, “ whether he 
does or not. I never told him, I’m sure. He’s seen Phil about 
- the house often enough, dear knows.” 

John looked and felt gravely. It was just as he thought. 
Mr. Maule disapproved of Mr. Somers, and had sent his daugh- 
ter to his wife, hoping and trusting in Grace’s influence to wean 
her affections. He felt angry with Mr. Maule. Why didn’t 
he take Josephine with him to New Orleans? What if it were 
a business trip? Wasn’t a man’s first business the care of his 
child? Was it likely that either he or Grace would ever shift the 
responsibility of Jack on to some one else’s shoulders? 

‘Under the circumstances, then, Miss Maule,” he said delib- 
erately, “‘I must ask. you to forbid Mr. Somers’ visits to this 
house until I know whether or not your father approves of him. 
It would place my wife and myself in an unpleasant predicament 
if it were to appear that we helped you—in short, if we made 
ourselves a party to what in all probability Mr. Maule disap- 
proves of.” 

“And all this is because Phil is poor. Pa says you are a 
rising young doctor; did people object to you when you married 
rich Grace Morris? I didn’t wish to appear proud, so I didn’t 
tell you; but Phil isa rising young man! He'll get twelve dol- 
lars a week next year,”’ laughed Josephine impertinentiy. 

“I spoke to Grace’s father before I spoke to her,” said John 
quietly. 

“That is, you went to the head of the house,” retorted Jose- 
phine grimly. “Phil came to me; I’m the head of our house.” 

“That may be; but as long as the fiction that a man is head 
of his house exists, I shall continue to recognize your father as - 
the head,” said John, no wavering in his tone. 

“So you have found out. it is a fiction?” answered Josephine, 
with an exasperatingly piquant grimace. “Now suppose—just 
suppose, you know—suppose I were to refuse to forbid Phil to 
visit me. What would you do?” 

‘IT should be under the painful necessity of writing to your 
father,” replied John. 

“‘ That’s exceedingly hard on poor pa,” mused Josephine. “I 
never write to him myself unless there is a necessity; but, doctor, 
I would hardly describe the operation as painful.@ 

“I see no need to detain you longer,” said John, with much 
stateliness, ignoring Josephine’s last remark. ‘‘ We understand one 
another; that is sufficient.” 

Whilst John was speaking Grace. had entered the parlor, and, 
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of course, heard every word he uttered, for his voice was round and 
clear. ‘‘I didn’t know Josephine was here,” she said, her voice 
wavering. “It’s very strange you have not heard the supper-bell ; 
it has rung twice.” 

“Gracious!” Josephine cried explosively, “and I haven’t got 
my things off. That’s your fault, doctor. And I say, doctor,” she 
continued ina lower tone—not so low but that Grace heard the 
last word, which was slightly drawled—*“ if you write to pa, don’t 
forget my dutiful love”; and to add emphasis to her words she 
tapped John lightly on the arm. Then she turned to Grace and 
said: “You and John—I beg his pardon, but he has been giving 
meso much of good, good advice I feel as if he were the old- 
est friend I have !— you and the doctor must not wait for me; 
eat your supper; I'll be down directly.” And she darted out of 
the room and up the stairs. 

As Grace silently followed John to the supper-room, on no 
greater foundation than the little passagezat-arms she had been 
witness to, she builded a structure of vast proportion. She was 
resolved, however, to make no sign. In all the books she had 
ever recd gn the subject the deserted wife bore herself with 
meekness and forbearance, striviag to win back her errant spouse 
by gentle and kindly words. They never succeeded, it is true, 
but wilted away and died, whereupon their husbands repented 
and were sorry. Grace did not want to die, but she was sure 
she could be resigned to John’s being made sorry. 

Intent on pleasing her husband, she asked him when she 
poured out his tea, though she knew perfectly well, how many 
lumps of sugar he would take. 

“Two, as usual,” replied John in surprise. 

“T did not know but that your taste had changed, dear,” 
sighed Grace. ‘ Josephine always takes five.” 

John was too preoccupied to notice the sigh. “He is think- 
ing of her,” thought Grace; which was quite true, but not in the 
manner she supposed. He was pondering how he could decently 
send Miss Maule back to Chester before the six weeks were 
up. 

After a time, Miss Maule not appearing, Grace said in an 
off-hand way, “Josephine is so pretty! Don’t you think so?” 
She tried to say John, but the name stuck in her throat. 

John had had one disagreement with his wife that day, and 
he was determined not to have. another. So he said: “ She is 
exceedingly pretty, and I never saw her look better than to-day, 
though she was in sage-green, a color I usually detest.” 
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“You like it now?” asked Grace sweetly, .her face very 
white. 

“Tt is certainly very becoming to her,” said John, drinking 
his tea. 

“He is brutal, and entirely without shame,” thought Grace ; 
and then she remembered her dream. The Catechism might 
forbid her to believe in dreams as much as it pleased. She would 
believe in that one, for hadn’t it come true? And now her 
thoughts grew to be more than she could bear in John’s pres- 
ence. ‘I must run up to see my child,” she said exaltedly, and 
turned to leave the room at the moment Josephine was entering 
it to get her supper. ‘“ He will entertain. you,” she said to that 
young lady, and rushed by her. 

‘‘ What on earth’s the matter?” exclaimed Josephine to John. 
‘Grate is as white as a sheet.” 

‘She is always nervous when away from Jack for any length 
of time,” said John, thinking very tenderly of the loving mother’s 
heart Grace possessed. He had very little to say after this, and 
when Miss Maule had finished her supper, and had said that she 
was going to the parlor to play the piano, he said he would go 
up-stairs and. bring down Grace to listen to her. But Grace 
would not.go down. “You can entertain her,” she said; “I'll 
stay here; I prefer to.” 

It was provoking, but John would not see anything unusual’ 
in her behavior, and he went down to listen to Miss Maule strum 
arias proper for a Sunday. ‘ And he went cheerfully,” thought 
Grace. Late in the evening Julia brought him a message from 
Grace. He was not to disturb her. Jack was restless and she 
must remain with him. 

On Monday morning Grace came down to breakfast fully de- 
termined to make up with John, did he show the least sign of 
repentance. Unfortunately for her good resolution John was in- 
nocent of all cause for repentance, and, besides, too full of a letter 
that had come in the morning’s mail to notice his wife’s pensive 
air of martyrdom. 

“You are pale, Grace,” he said after -he had kissed her. 
“ Jack’s all right, I suppose ?”—then went on to tell her of the 
letter he had received; that he was called in to consult with the 
great Doctor Raum. “Let me have my breakfast immediately, 
Grace,” he pursued, rosy with honest pride at the aes done 
him; “I want to get to miy office as quick as I can.’ 

Grace poured out his coffee and Josephine’s coffee, keeping her 
eyes cast down perseveringly. ‘He doesn’t care about Jack,” 
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she was thinking. Nevertheless, as breakfast progressed and she 
could. not but perceive that John barely noticed Miss Maule, 
she brightened considerably. Many a time she had been dis- 
pleased with John for giving up so much of his time to his voca- 
tion, but now she thought: “I’m glad he has his bones and 
things to occupy him, and I hope and pray they'll make him 
forget her.” 

From her point of view this was a most sensible conclusion, 
but her consolation was to be of short duration. When John 
rose from the breakfast-table he gave orders to the servant in 
attendance that he was going to his office, there to remain till 
ten o'clock, then he was going out, and in the meanwhile he 
could see no one. 

“Bother!” exclaimed Miss Maule; “I wanted to speak to 
” . 

John reddened from irritation—Grace said to herself, it was 
for shame—and said curtly, “I’m very busy,” and left the room. 

“He didn’t kiss me good-by,” sighed poor Grace to herself, 
following up the sigh by announcing to Miss Maule that she was 
going to Jack, and that on no account could she (Miss Maule) 
be permitted that morning to view the baby. “ He is not perfectly 
well, and strange persons annoy him.” Having fired this shot— 
with no effect, however, for Josephine was not attending—she 
swept out of the room. 

Miss Maule was thinking over what John had said to her the 
evening before. Indeed, she had been thinking about it ever 
since. And the conclusiof she came to was that, if she could 
not see Philip Somers at Doctor Morton’s house she would see 
him elsewhere. She had made up her mind to tell John this, but 
he had shut himself up in his office, even had told her he was too 
mich occupied to listen to her. ‘ Well, I’ll write it to him,” she 
said to herself, and straightway went to her room and concocted 
the following missive: ‘“‘ Dear Doctor: It’s your house, of course. 
Phil sha’n’t come here. But, mind, I’m going to visit him, after- 
noons, in the square. Now write to pa! I wish you would. 
Joe.” Then going into the corridor she called, ‘‘ Julia!” and the 
maid came running from the nursery. ‘‘ Hand this to the doc- 
tor,” she said, handing the missive to Julia, “and you may as 
well tell Mrs. Morton I’m going out shopping, and I sha’n’t be 
here for dinner.” 

“Miss Josephine says, ma’am, she is going out, and she won't 
be here for dinner,” Julia informed her mistress’ when she re- 
turned to the nursery after delivering the missive to John. 
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“Indeed!” said Grace languidly. ‘Is that all she wanted ?” 

“She gave me a letter for the doctor, ma’am, and that’s what 
kept me,” returned Julia, making passes with her head at Jack, 
who was crowing with delight. 

Grace started in her chair. ‘‘ What did the doctor say when 
you handed him the letter?” she asked in a thin voice. 

‘‘He just laughed, ma’am, and told me to put it on the 
table,” answered Julia, a little frightened at the woe-begone look 
on Grace’s face. 

The audacity of this proceeding! To make her own ser- 
vants the carriers of their wicked letters! And he laughed! 
Laughed at her, poor woman, no doubt. She would see Father 
Lane about it, and that very morning. 

‘Julia, I am going out too; it seems we are all going out,” 
she said, wasting a heart-breaking smile on the unconscious 
maid. ‘“ Be good to my boy while I am gone, Julia.” 

“Indeed, I am always that to the little chap,” Julia said, 
heartily. 

“You are a faithful creature, Julia, and you shall be re- 
warded.” 

Grace did it so well that she wondered the maid did not 
shed tears, and in the privacy of her apartment her own tears 
were abundant as she arrayed herself in her most sombre clothes 
to go out and pester Father Lane. 

Father Lane, who had been up half the night on sick calls, 
was about beginning a ferial office when Grace’s card, on which 
was pencilled ‘On most important business,” was brought him. 

“Important business!” he mused, smiling irreverently; ‘I 
suppose Jack has cut an eye-tooth. The poor soul thinks there’s 
no one in the world but herself, her baby, and the dactor. She’s 
‘a good woman, though her husband’s .a better.” 

Grace’s greeting of the priest was followed by a burst of 
sobs. 

“Father,” she cried, “I can’t stand it any longer; I can’t 
have a divorce, but I will have a separation; and I don’t want 
a separate maintenance, for I’ve got that as it is.” 

‘A straight-jacket is what she wants,” thought the priest ; 
but what he said was: “Is it the doctor? Has he joined a 
club? Never mind that, for any club he’d join would be all 
right. He needs some distraction from his. work, for he’s what 
you may well call a man of affairs.” 

Grace stared at Father Lane aghast. ‘“ Do you know about 


his present affair?” she asked dreamily. 
s 
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“His pamphlet on the thorax? Yes, I’ve read it,” an- 
swered the priest. 

“No, no!” cried Grace despairingly, going on in blood- 
curdling tones, ‘‘ his present affair of the heart.” 

“See here, Mrs. Morton,” said matter-of-fact Father Lane, 
“we don’t understand one another, or has the doctor been 
writing about the heart, or what is the matter?” 

“You are so unsympathetic, Father Lane,” sighed Grace: 
‘‘my husband. has deserted me !” 

“I can’t believe that,” said the priest bluntly ; “John Morton 
isn’t that sort of man. I could as readily believe that you 
had deserted him.” 

All men are brutes, and priests are no exception, thought Grace. 
“T have made a mistake in coming to you,” she said with an air of 
offendea dignity; ‘‘I hoped you could advise me in my very 
serious trouble, but of course I cannot bandy words with you.’ 

She rose from her chair to leave the room, but the priest, 
making an appealing gesture and saying, “I beg your pardon 
if I have offended you,’ she again seated herself, and he con- 
tinued: “You have made so serious a charge against your hus- 
band, and have told me nothing; pray explain yourself.” 

Grace told without a pause the black list against John, and 
somehow or other in the telling John’s guilt seemed to be- 
come an intangible thing. 

“Ts that all?” asked Father Lane gravely, when she came 
to a pause. 

“Yes,” said Grace dubiously. 

“Does your husband know of your suspicions ?” he continued 
to question with increasing gravity.” 

“JT have not let him see how he has made me suffer,” re- 
turned Grace. 

“Thank God for that!” exclaimed the priest reverently. 
“Now, Mrs. Morton, you have come to me for advice, and I 
‘shall give it, though it may not please you. You have told me 
nothing to make me think less of John—remember, I have known 
him since he was a child at college—than I did before you be- 
gan to speak. All you have said admits of an explanation. I 
advise you, if you are not ashamed to do so, to ask your hus- 
band to explain. He will, and you will find that you are a 
foolish woman. If you cannot do this, do what is better still: 
put this nonsense out of your head.” 

“T don’t believe he received any letter from Dr. Rane He 
didn’t show it to me, and I believe they made that an excuse—” 
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“Stop! Don’t say what you will, as sure as you are alive, be 
sorry for. And does John show you all his letters?” 

‘Of course; a husband: ought to do that,” said Grace stub- 
bornly. 

“And you show all your letters to him?” he asked, a tinge 
of sarcasm in his’ tone. 

Grace opened her eyes in surprise at the question. “To be 
sure not,” she said. with emphasis. ‘‘Why should I? I cannot 
receive any but proper letters.” 

She overwhelmed him, and it took him some moments to re- 
cover himself. Then he said quietly: ‘‘You are doing all in your 
power to destroy your own and your husband’s happiness. You 
show yourself to be mean, suspicious, and jealous. I assure you, 
on my word as a priest, I wonder John has borne patiently with 
your vagaries for so long a time. You should ask pardon of 
God, Mrs. Morton, for you have been acting very wrongly.” 

Grace drew down her veil to conceal the bitter tears that 
started to her eyes, and rising from her chair left the room with- 
out another word. Nor did Father Lane again attempt to detain 
her. “It was acase for a surgeon,” he thought. “ After she has 
had time to think it over, what I have said will do her good.” 

Grace hurried home as fast as the street-car would permit her, 
about as angry and miserable as a woman well could be. She had 
made up her mind to see the letter Josephine had written to 
John, and to gain this end she went straight to his office as soon 
as she reached home. The door of the office was locked. Her 
first thought was to have the door broken open; then some one 
suggested a locksmith. ‘Fetch one,” she ordered, and then sat 
down in a hall chair to wait his coming. Not even Julia’s whis- 
pers that Jack wanted her badly caused the now truly wretched 
woman to move from her post. The servants wondered ainong 
themselves; the suggestion made by the parlor maid that the doc- 
tor was ill and Mrs. Morton wanted medicine for him meeting 
with their highest approval. But when the locksmith came and 
the door was opened, and Grace shut herself up in the office after 
sending the servants away, then, with many nods of her head and 
long-drawn sighs, Julia related that the mistress and Miss Jose- 
phine were not on good terms, and that that very morning Miss 
Josephine had sent -the doctor a letter, “which I myself give him; 
and you all know as well as myself neither of them have been 
seen since,” was the winding up of her narration. 

The sickly sun played over the dull gray carpet with its pat- 
tern of fern-leaves, and a fitful breeze that came in through 
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an open window stirred the papers scattered on John’s desk. 
With nervous hands she turned these papers over. They were 
the manuscript of a paper that John, hoped much from. It was 
the result of long research and hard study, and summed up what 
John rightly believed to be his great discovery in surgery. Be- 
tween the leaves of the manuscript was lodged, blown there 
by the wind, a scrap of paper, the ragged end of a letter signed 
“Joe.” She felt a sudden dizziness come over her, and holding 
her hand over the scrap of paper she leaned against the desk 
for support. The breeze blew in stiffly fora moment and that 
revived her. 

With her foot she drew a light chair towards her, and sinking 
onto it she spread out the paper and read these words, written 
in a scrawiing hand (not Josephine’s at all; but then, of course, 
she would disguise her hand): “I'll have the carriage waiting 
for you. No doubt you feel honored, and will not disappoint. 
Joe.” 

The fingers that folded the scrap of paper were numbed, her 
eyes stared wildly, and for a few moments Grace was as near 
going mad as one can go and yet remain on this side of the 
line that divides reason from insanity. How long she remained 
sitting there she never knew, and when there came a knocking 
at the door she could scarcely form the words, ‘‘ Come in,” so 
parched were her lips. 

It was Julia, who now did shed tears, and noisily, so over- 
come was she by the sight of Grace’s white, drawn face. ‘“ In- 
deed, ma’am,” she said, “ knowing your trouble, I’d not have dis- 
turbed you, but it’s the baby; he’s crying for you; he’s nigh 
starved.” 

Even the servants knew it, she thought bitterly, and Father 
Lane had scoffed at her fears. She got to her feet somehow, 
and was forced to ask Julia’s support up the stairs. But when 
Julia offered consolatory words she bade her be still. 

There had been no mistake made in saying that Jack wanted 
his mother. He was crying lustily when she entered the nursery, 
yet Grace exhibited no emotion when she took him to her arms. 
His cries had scarcely subsided when she said to Julia at her 
side, speaking in a hard, cold tone, ‘‘Did Miss Maule’s trunk go 
with her this morning ?” 

“She didn’t take-nothing with her, ma’am, except her small 
hand-bag,” replied Julia busily. 

“Bring me acard and a pencil. You will find them on my 
dressing-table,’’ commanded Grace. 
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And when they were brought, still nursing her baby, she 
wrote out Miss Maule’s Chester address. ‘Pack the trunk,” she 
said, handing the card to Julia, ‘‘ and tell Richard to express it 
immediately. When you have finished, come down ‘to the doc- 
tor’s office. I'll be there.” Richard was the doctor’s factotum. 

With an officious air, that would have irritated Grace had she 
been in a condition to notice it, Julia went off to do her bid- 
ding. 

As has been remarked before, Jack was a most gentlemanly 
little fellow, and now, as on another occasion, when his mother 
told him to go to sleep, not so lovingly as then, he obeyed. 
She put him in his crib and dragged the coverlet about him. 
She was about to do that for the doing of which she needed 
great firmness. And in her impertinent pride she dared 
stand up and ask Heaven to make her firm; and hell answered 
her prayer. 

Down in the office she found Julia waiting for her, and to 
her she said, as she pointed at the treasury of John’s books, a 
worm-eaten book-case, ‘*‘ you will get some one to help you to 
take those books down and pack them in their cases, ready for 
Doctor Morton when he sends for them.” 

Julia stared. ‘‘ You don’t know who to ask?” said Grace. 
“ Call Richard.” 

Then, as Julia went away, she turned to the desk and 
gathered together John’s manuscripts. These she tore into thin 
strips lengthwise, and then across, ending by tossing the pieces 
into a capacious waste-paper basket. She did likewise with the 
docketed papers in the pigeon-holes. Richard and Julia were 
now at work packing the books: One bundle of letters tied 
together with a scarlet ribbon she hesitated over. Her own 
letters to him she had not hesitated about destroying. But 
these letters written to him by John’s mother? She knew them 
by heart, and could not deny the loyalty of the mother to the 
son, and that of the son to the mother. One line she remem- 
bered, and that line John had not concealed from her, decided 
Grace. The line told John, playfully, that he had married a 
wilful girl. These letters went with the others. 

Now that her portion of the work was done, she called 
Richard to leave the books for a moment. ‘I want this basket 
carried to.the kitchen,” she said, ‘“‘and all these papers burned. 
I shall go with you to see that it is done properly.” She did 
go with him and saw that the fire got all she had destroyed. 
Paradoxical as it seems, she actually found a consolation in 
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after days in the remembrance that she herself had not put igto 
the fire any of the papers she had made worthless. 

The basket emptied, she sent Richard back to the packing of 
the books, and herself went up to the nursery. Now a re- 
action set in. The happy days she had lived with John, the 
kindness and forbearance he had always shown her, crowded her 
memory, and she began to regret the destruction of the letters, 
most of all: those she herself had written. Then the worst 
thought of all presented itself and dismayed her. Perhaps John 
was not so utterly bad as she had judged him to be. 


It was five o’clock in the afternoon when John, flushed with 
triumph—for it was he who had carried the day at the consulta- 
tion—returned home. The one thing lacking to make his joy 
complete was that his wife could not enter into it with him. 
Nevertheless, the thought that all honor done him would be re- 
flected on Grace was a most comfortable one. Passing through 
the hall-way he saw that his office door was open and the 
packing-cases on the floor. ‘“ What is the meaning of this?” 
he asked sharply of Julia, who, with dust-pan and brush, was 
sweeping up the litter that had been made in the packing of the 
books. 

‘The books is all packed,” answered the girl, smartly; “and 
Miss Josephine’s trunk has been express’ since two o'clock.” 

Far from comprehending her, he strode quickly to his dis- 
mantled desk. ‘Where are the papers that were on this desk ?” 
he demanded, turning about fiercely. 

He was no master of hers, thought Julia, and she continued 
with her sweeping as she answered: “The mistress had them 
burned, being as they wasn’t of no account, I guess.” 

“Burned!” he exclaimed in dismay. 

The girl looked at him and thought to herself: ‘‘She’s paid 
him back as good as he gave”; but said nothing, going on with 
the sweeping. 

John fell into a chair, rather than sat down, and said: ‘Go 
away now; you can sweep some other time, and please close the 
door after you.” 

Julia gave him a curious look, and went to the kitchen to 
report proceedings. 

Striving to collect his wits, John endeavored ‘to understand 
the meaning of the packed books and destroyed papers. He 
had quite forgotten, even if he had heard, what Julia had 
said concerning Miss Maule’s trunk, and he could arrive at but 
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one conclusion. Grace had always objected to his pursuit of 
surgery, and now she had taken active measures against it. 

He most assuredly would not give way to her in this, but 
how he hated the battle that must ensue—nay, that had begun. 
“And my manuscripts,” he thought bitterly. ‘“ But she did not 
know their value,” he added forgivingly. His eyes turned to 
the desk, and he now became conscious that the pigeon-holes 
were empty. He sprang to his feet and ran his hand into the 
vacant spaces. While thus occupied the office door was burst 
open, and Miss Maule rushed into the room in a state of great 
excitement. 

John swung: about and gave her a most unwelcome gaze. 

“You needn’t stare at me in that way!” blurted out 
Josephine. ‘I suppose you have done this because of my letter 
of this morning.” 

“Done what?” asked John. How he wished she were a 
man; he was eager for a fight. : 

“Julia says it was Grace, but I won’t believe that. Of 
course, like a man, you would throw the responsibility on a 
woman,” she cried with grinding contempt. 

“I confess to not knowing what you are talking about, Miss 


Maule,” said John with an air of politeness that was ominous of 
trouble. 


“You need not have put yourself to the trouble of thrusting me 
out of Grace’s house,” she rushed on; “I saw Philip’s mother to- 
day, and a very nice old lady she is; and she advised me to go 
back to Chester and write to pa, and not to see Philip in the 
meanwhile. So you see I was going back to Chester anyhow, 
and as soon as I hear from pa, yes or no,-I am going to marry Phil; 
for I’m of age, and you know this, yet you must meddle with 
what does not concern you!” 

She stopped, out of breath, and John said: ‘‘ Now that you 
have told me this, will you be so good as to explain what you 
mean by saying I’ve thrust you out of what you kindly remind 
me is Grace’s house ?” 

“ Doctor Morton,” returned Josephine, fastening the clasp of her 
cloak, for she was both cloaked and bonneted, ‘I shall write to 
Grace and completely exonerate her from all connection with an 
action that I know she’ took no part in. You will bid her good- 
by for me, and please accept my thanks for the trouble you 
have taken in packing my trunk, and I beg you to keep it a 
secret that I had pearl-powder in it.” 

She turned abruptly, and, before John could recover himself 
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sufficiently to speak, passed into the hallway and out of the 
house. 

Something had happened of even more consequence than the 
destruction of his manuscripts, he thought dazedly. He felt as 
he had once felt when recovering from an accidental inhalation of 
chloroform. Things were blurred to his vision’ and he staggered 
as he walked into the hallway. ‘Where is Mrs. Morton?” he 
asked of Julia, who was lingering on the stairs ; and he was in- 
formed that his wife was in the nursery, asleep. He walked 
heavily up the stairs, followed by the girl. “You will go to 
the kitchen, or wherever you belong,” he said, turning on her 
sharply. 

“The brute!” she muttered to herself, not daring to disobey 
him, for John had a very masterful look. 

He pushed open the nursery door and walked in. It was as 
Julia said. From exhaustion and weeping Grace had fallen 
asleep in her chair. He touched her lightly on the shoulder and 
she awoke with a start. 

“QO John!” she began, but her exclamation of pleasure was 
interrupted by the tide of his iniquities overwhelming her. She 
sat up very erect and set her teeth hard. ‘‘ Well!” | she said, 
“what do you want?” 

“T want an explanation from you. I want to know what 
was your idea in destroying my papers; I want to know the 
meaning of Miss Maule’s sudden departure; I want to know why 
your maid is impertinent to me; I want to know the meaning 
of your tone just now,” said John, his looks very black. 

She sprang to her feet and stamped on the floor in a pas- 
sion. “You dare to ask an explanation of me?” she _ hissed. 
“Well, there it is!” And she flung at him the scrap. of paper 
she had taken from his office. He stooped and picked it up, 
and she noticed with a triumphant and bitter laugh that his face 
was white as he read it. 

It was white with rage he struggled hard to control. ‘Is it 
because of a letter that does you honor because it honors me, 
you dared to destroy my work of years? Do you know that 
this letter, or rather what it invited me to, has placed me in the 
front rank of the practice? I scarcely think Joe Cramm would 
be flattered by your want of consideration for us,” he said 
caustically. 

“Tt is very convenient for you that Mr. Cramm’s Christian 
name is Joseph. But a dearer friend, Josephine, wrote that 
letter,” she sneered. 
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He simply stared at her. 

Then, supposing him to be overcome, she poured forth in 
a torrent her accusation against him. ‘Now you know that 
I know everything, perhaps you understand why your books 
have been packed to be taken away; and you may know also 
that hours ago I had her baggage expressed to Chester,” she 
said, when her charges had been brought forward; adding, in 
bitterest irony, ‘‘ Now, perhaps, you will explain.” 

For some moments he did not speak; then he said, speak- . 
ing slowly, not in anger but in anguish. “I thought I had 
a pure-minded wife! No woman of honest mind,” he continued, 
“out of so light a material could construct a fabrication so 
utterly vile. I could lay it to your ill-regulated education, to 
pernicious books you would read, and, as far as I know, have 
always read. But I cannot. God forgive me! it all seems to 
me to be a piece of your very self.” 

“To insult me brutally is no explanation of your conduct,” 
she retorted. 

“T shall give you no explanation, and do not know that I 
shall ever again have any love to give you,” he’ said wearily. 

“Love!” she cried. ‘‘ Why I hate you!” 

He felt naught but contempt; the vulgar brutalness of it 
all disgusted him. 

Jack uttered a cry in his sleep. He went over to the crib 
and took the child in his arms, holding it tenderly to him, 
Then he laid it softly down, and, without again looking at Grace, 
left the room. 

A week passed without their meeting; for even their meals 
were taken separately, Grace not going to table unless she 
was certain that her husband was not in the dining-room. When 
he knew his wife not to be in the nursery, John would spend a 
few minutes with Jack. He would have made his visits longer 
if he could have had the little fellow to himself. But Julia was 
always hovering about the room, and he had grown to dis- 
like her because he knew she sided with her mistress against 
him. 

At the end of the week there came a letter to Grace which 
considerably shook her convictions as to John’s guiltiness. The 
letter was from Miss Maule, and that young lady, as she had 
promised, told Grace that she did not blame her for the man- 
ner in which she (Miss Maule) had been dismissed. the 
house on Pine Street. She wrote what was quite a_ diatribe 
against John, winding up by the announcement that her pa 
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approved of Mr. Somers, and that they were to be married as 
soon as Mr. Maule returned from New Orleans. 

She thought over this letter for a long while, and her think- 
ing resulted in an earnest hope that John was guilty, in order 
that she might have the pleasure of forgiving him. That day 
she took her dinner with her husband, but beyond his looking 
a little surprised at seeing her, nothing came of it. 

Another week passed by, a week fraught with much of mis- 
ery to them both. The story of the rupture between them had 
leaked out through the servants, and wherever John went he 
found that men were beginning to. shun his company, and 
Grace found herself beset by men and women friends who 
commiserated her for her forlorn condition. Of the pair, Grace 
had the worst of it. She knew she was in the wrong, and she 
was not a hypocrite. She vigorously denied to her friends that 
John had done any wrong. She even praised him. Her denials 
and praises had an effect contrary, however, to the one desired. 
Her friends spoke of her as a dear little saint who had a brute 
of a husband, who had deserted her. ‘But she has_ nothing 
but kind words ‘for him,” they said. 

The end of a third week found John thinking about going 
to live in the far West or South. He was now avoided by every 
one whose companionship was worth having. It was remarked, 
too, that he was losing all interest in his profession. He would 
not be rash; before taking any steps, he would consult with one 
who had been his old prefect at college and _ his lifelong friend, 
Father Lane. He was very thankful to God, in those days, 
that he was able to conceal his trouble from his mother. 

“If any one should call for me,” John said to Richard as he 
was leaving the house, “ you'll find me at Father Lane’s.” _ 

Of late Grace had acquired the habit of putting herself 
where she could hear the sound of her husband’s voice should 
he speak, and she now heard the order he gave to Richard. 
She ‘stood still for a moment and thought. “Then, such a light 
as had not been there for many days came into her eyes. 
She ran swiftly upstairs, and bending over her baby, kissed him, 
and whispered, “Jack, pray for mamma; pray for her, baby.” 
Then she went to her dressing-room and put on her bonnet and 
cloak. : 

John was relating his difficulties to Father Lane when the 
porter entered the parlor, and, begging to be excused, whispered 
something to the priest. Father’ Lane answered him, “ Wait 
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outside,” and turned to John and said, ‘“‘ Your wife is waiting to 
see me.” 

He had but spoken when the door was again opened, and 
Grace came into the room. 

John started to his feet, composed himself, and stood gazing 
into space. 

Throwing out her hands, Grace implored in a low, broken 
voice, “‘ Father, I have been a wicked, wicked wife! Won't you 
help me to gain my husband’s forgiveness ? ” 

The priest opened his lips to speak and his voice failed, and 
he pointed to John, whose face was averted, the hot tears run- 
ning down his cheeks. 

“Ah, father!” she exclaimed, “he is crying.” Then, run- 
ning up to him, she put her arms about his neck and drew his 
face down to hers. ‘ Don’t cry, Jack,” she said; ‘ you do for- 
give me, you do love me, Jack?” 

And now there:was peace where there had been cruelest 
war. But never again will Grace dare, as in the old time when 
love was a poem and she was innocent—zever again will she 
dare to stand before the mirror with John and ask her question, 
“Aren't we lovely, Jack? Aren’t we lovely?” 


ROBERT BASSETT. 
Lake Chenier, La. 








NATIVE CLERGY. 


NATIVE CLERGY.* 


THE Christian priesthood has not been given to chosen races 
or nations. It is Christ’s gift to his brothers, the sons of Adam. 
Before the time of Christ the head of the family was the priest, 
succeeded by his first-born son; but this was the natural priest- 
hood. Commentators tell us that the birthright sold by Esau 
was his priesthood. He threw away the unspeakable privilege 
for a mess of pottage. When the dying Isaac felt the garments 
he recognized Esau’s priestly vestments, although his unerring ear 
heard Jacob’s voice. Our Lord himself, because he was the first- 
born, was redeemed by Mary and Joseph according to the law. 
Among the Jews the sacred offices were the privilege of the tribe 
of Levi and the priesthood of Aaron’s house. While provision was 
made in the Jewish religion for converts, who were known as prose- 
lytes, still they were very few, and Judaism with its priesthood 
was national and local. But the Christian religion was for all 
men; hence Christ abolished such restrictions. He made his 
religion and his priesthood universal. Just as in the new dis- 
pensation there -is neither Jew nor Greek, Scythian nor barba- 
rian, bond nor free, so the clergy of that religion were to have 
no restriction save one: they should be men. 

The priesthood is for the man, and no race can claim it; no 
family, religious or natural; no station in life; no pride of 
intellect, dare assert the prerogative of the Christian priesthood. 
“For every high-priest taken from among men is ordained for 
men, . neither doth any man take that honor to himself 
but he that is called of God, as Aaron was.” This, however, 
seems a forgotten truth. Men are disposed to take into account 
the race and forget the individuals. How often do we hear it 
said, ‘‘The negroes are not fit to be priests,” grouping the black 
race into one body. As a race no people are worthy of the 
priesthood. It belongs not to races, but to individuals. This 
distinction St. Paul brings out well in his letter to Titus. Speak- 
ing of the Cretans he calls them “always liars, evil beasts, sloth- 
ful bellies”; yet he commands Titus to ordain these Cretans. 

*Rohrbacher's History of the Church, second edition of Gaume, 1852; the Mercier edition 
(Gaume), 1859; the Vivés edition of 1872; the Guillaume edition of 1881. 

Les Premiers Prétres Indigénes du Tong-King. Par Lesserteur. Lyon, 1883. 


Société des Missions Etrangéres. Compte Rendu de 1888. Paris, 1889. 
Collectanea Sancte Sedis ad usum Societatis Missionum ad Exieros. Parisiis: Chamerot, 1880. 
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“For this cause I left thee in Crete, that thou shouldest ordain 
priests in every city, as I also appointed thee.” See what St. 
Paul says of the Romans: “They changed the glory of the in- 
corruptible God into the likeness of the image of a corruptible 
man, wherefore God gave them up to the desires of their heart, 
unto uncleanness, to dishonor their own bodies among them- 
selves. For this cause God delivered them up to shameful affec- 
tions, men working with men that which is filthy.” In. his 
Formation of Christendom Allies describes at length the abomina- 
ble vices of Rome. Who would say such a race was fit for the 
priesthood ?} But among them were chosen souls who became - 
priests, bishops, and popes. 

Nor is it less evident that the apostles, and the bishops whom 
they scattered over the world, instituted the priesthood every- 
where, establishing everywhere a native clergy, ‘“ Ad Christiane 
religionis firmitatem et incrementum.” Hence St. Ignatius the 
martyr, writing to Gentile peoples, the Magnesians and the 
Smyrnians, as also St. Clement to the Corinthians, exhort the 
faithful of those lands to their duty towards their bishops, 
priests, and deacons. While Eusebius, who lived in later 
days, narrates in his history that St. John the apostle, after re- 
turning from Patmos to Ephesus, journeyed to the remotest 
provinces, partly to consecrate bishops, partly to regulate and 
establish churches, partly also to ordain priests. (Instruction of 
Propaganda to ‘the bishops, etc., of the East, November 23, 
1845.) 

From the rise of the barbarians till the death of sacerdotal 
concubinage what a dreary task was that of Holy Church in 
handling her own clergy, who belonged to that rude race, which 
nowadays, forgetting the past, despises the rest of men! Did 
the church cease to ordain? By no means, but she went so far, 
as Balmes assures us, as to ordain the very slaves. In my read- 
ing of church history I have not seen that any question was 
ever raised of a nation’s fitness for the priesthood till the open- 
ing up of the Eastern missions. The accepted ré/e of all mis- 
sionaries, from the apostles to the men who evangelized Sweden, 
Norway, and Prussia, was to ordain the natives. The great 
Benedictine order planted its abbeys amid heathen populations, 
whose sons entered the cloister, followed and often led by 
their slaves. 

Contemporary with the Reformation there arose a fresh im- 
petus for missionary efforts. St. Francis Xavier, St. Peter Claver, 
Blessed Charles Spinola, St. Francis Solano, and a host of others 
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renewed in new worlds the distant glories of earlier days. They, 
however, worked in some respects on a different plan. 

The Benedictines planted their abbeys, when, lo! towns grew 
up around them, civilization and Catholicism together from the 
same root. It is this plan they are now carrying on in Aus- 
tralia among the aborigines, where their settlement, New Nursia, 
is perhaps the most successful of all missionary enterprises of the 
present day. In the spirit of the great order of peace, Cardinal 
Lavigerie seems to be organizing his ‘Brothers of the Sahara.” As 
a rule, modern missionary efforts follow a different plan. One 
missioner is put in charge of an immense area, over which he is 
ever journeying, having stations here and there, with a_ handful 
of laymen, known as catechists, to second his efforts, and in his 
absence supply his place as far as possible. But in days of per- 
secution these are often a poor shift, unable to help others and 
helpless themselves. Together with this system of evangelizing 
there seems to have risen the doubt of a race’s aptness for the 
priesthood. The prevailing caste of the East seems to have had 
a faint re-echo in the lines drawn between the missionaries and 
the catechists. As far as our knowledge goes, the companions 
and fellow-laborers of St. Paul, whose names are written in the 
book of life, were priests or bishops, although many of them 
were of the detested Gentiles. 

The unerring voice of the Roman pontiffs has unceasingly 
insisted on a native clergy. They have been providing for those 
heathen lands vicars-apostolic, who would keep alive the two 
essentials, in Rome’s view, for spreading the Gospel, namely: 
the episcopate and the native clergy. Hence Propaganda, in 
the Instruction of November 23,.1845, reminds the bishops ot 
the East of the help sent to them for the building of seminaries 
for the natives, and tells them of the national colleges in Rome 
and elsewhere, recalling also the special faculties they enjoyed, 
by which was made easy the ordination of their indigenous peo- 
ple (Collectauea, p. i. chap. 5, No. 167). Innocent XI. went 
‘so far-as to authorize his two legates, the Bishops of Baalbek (Heli- 
opolis) and Beyruth, to force by canonical threats the vicars- 
apostolic to prepare and ordain the natives, in order that, he 
says, step by step a way could be opened to the founding of a 
native episcopate (/dzd.) Beautifully does this apostolic pope 
call those native priests “ sacerdotes naturales.’ What more 
natural than that a race should have priests of their own? The 
exotic, if not an entire failure, is at best but a temporary suc- 
cess. It may be well to recall here the decisions of the Propa- 
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ganda on this important question. They form the fifth chapter 
of the Collectanea of the Seminary for Foreign Missions, at Paris. 
Remember, Rome hardly acts in an @ priori way. Only after 
repeated complaints or requests, and after much deliberation, are 
decisions arrived at or decrees promulgated. The slowness of 
Rome is proverbial. Hence the rapid succession of the series 
of decrees and instructions from which we shall make extracts, 
are evidence of how serious a matter inthe church’s eyes is the 
ordination of the natives. 

The first decree was to the ill-fated Church of Japan. On 
September I1, 1626, the Propaganda commanded the Bishop of 
Japan, a Jesuit,- living then in Macao, to raise to sacred orders, 
including the priesthood, in sufficient numbers, such Japanese as 
were found fit. Only four years later (November 28, 1630) the 
Propaganda commands that the natives of India should be raised 
to the priesthood after a careful education and some years of 
trial, with a view to testing their morals and their use as cate- 
chists. For such a command the Holy See adduced these 
three reasons: First, it is certain from sacred Scripture and eccle- 
siastical history that it was so done everywhere by the apos- 
tles and in the primitive church; second, because natives are 
more trusted by their people; and third, they know better the 
languages, customs, and dispositions of their countrymen. The 
second and third reasons are well worth laying to heart; for they 
strike the key-note why every race should have their own priests 
—sacerdotes naturales, as Innocent XI. named them. Again, twen- 
ty-nine years later, that is, in 1659, the Sacred Congregation 
declares that its chief reason for sending bishops to the East 
was that in every way they would strive to so train the youths 
of those countries as to fit them for the priesthood, to which the 
bishops should ordain them. The Propaganda consequently com- 
mands the bishops in those parts to always have this end in 
view. We may feel quite sure that this stirring up of the East- 
ern vicars-apostolic had grave foundations. In this,same instruc- 
tion the Propaganda goes a step further, implicitly advocating, 
with due precautions, the consecration of native bishops. Four 
years later (February 22, 1634) Propaganda is again sending 
out advice about indigenous clergy. In this document the root 
of church life is’ pointed out. For the number of native clergy, 
it is ordered, should be so increased, and they should be so scat- 
tered throughout the whole country and even in private houses, 
that the Faith might more deeply take root, while there would 
be less danger of the persecutors ousting these native clergy and 
along with them the Faith. 
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As the years rolled on and Mother Church saw with watchful. 
eye the many trials of the Eastern missions, she seemed to redou- 
ble her longings for a native priesthood. This is seen from the 
following extracts, which are taken from a letter written in 1802 
to the vicar-apostolic of Pondicherry. The words’are so strong 
that we venture to give them in full: ‘Again and again we ex- 
hort and warn your lordship to find laborers; and, since priests of 
our own race in sufficient numbers cannot be had, strive to find 
youths of the Malabar race, whose piety and talents are known, 
who may be raised toorders. For, unless you ordain the natives, 
never will you be able to command a sufficient supply of laborers. 
And do not be frightened because the Malabar youth lately or- 
dained by you lost his mind. For this came from illness, and it 
would be unfair to argue the same sad end in others. We will- 
ingly admit that it is not easy to have at hand young natives 
fit for orders without a place in which to prepare them. But 
hence your lordship should infer how great need there is of such 
aseminary. This great work is as yet to be done; and once it 
is accomplished you will have well advanced toward the stability 
and succession of the apostolic ministry. Quickly start it, there- 
fore, and with all your strength push it on. If the Sacred Con- 
gregation can in anywise help you, gladly will it do so.” 

The baneful effects of neglecting to ordain the. native clergy 
were made evident by two great disasters to the Eastern missions. 
The first of these wrought dire evils, while the second brought 
about healthy results. We refer tothe missions of Japan and Ton- 
quin. -No work of fiction surpasses the story of the wonderful 
progress which Christianity made in the land of the Mikado. From 
the days of St. Francis Xavier down to the expulsion of the Euro- 
pean missionaries the annals of the Japanese church teems with 
the heroic; so much so that the heroic there became the com - 
monplace. The first ages of the church were rivalled in that 
distant land.” Yet the saying that ‘ The blood of martyrs is the 
seed of Christians,’ however true of the early church, stands 
contradicted in the case of Japan. It resembled rather Jonas’ 
gourd. It was planted, watered, grew, blossomed, and was de- 
stroyec. by the first storm. The reason was, it was served by 
an exotic priesthood. And the loss of Japan to Catholicism in 
the seventeenth century is an unanswerable proof of the need of 
a native hierarchy and clergy. We use the word “loss” ad- 
visedly, for, just as England and Germany are said—and truth- 
fully—to have been lost to the church by the Reformation, so 
was Japan lost. In the former countries a remnant of Israel re- 
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mained true; so in the latter there were found those who would 
not bend the knee to Baal. And to speak of the paralysis—aye, 
death—of Christian efforts 4t evangelizing Japan, which lasted 
over two centuries, as a loss, is by no means an exaggeration. 
Alas! ’tis an appalling truth! Rohrbacher, in his history of the 
church, gives the sad story in details which we sorrowfully pro- 
duce here for the information of our redders. In the December 
number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD we made a passing reference 
to this dark episode in the church's history, but did not care to 
enter fully into it. We do it now with great repugnance. 

After relating the heroic virtues of some Japanese nobility, 
the Alsatian historian says: 


“In the first ages of the church, in the apostolic times, these 
worthy Japanese nobles would have been forced to receive the 
priesthood, and even to become bishops, in order to make them 
the pastors of those whose rulers and kings they were, as was 
done with St. Denis the Areopagite, Synesius of Ptolemaida, St. 
Ambrose of Milan, St. Germain of Auxerre” (the Gaume edition 
of 1859, vol. xxv. p. 28). 


After describing the solemn visit of the Japanese embassy to 


Rome, and the rise of the man destined to persecute the Chris- 
tians (/dzd., pp. 29, 30, 31), Rohrbacher thus writes: 


“The most desirable thing for the Christians of Japan was 
bishops and priests of their own country; that is, a native 
clergy. Thus, the apostles and their successors labored for the 
conversion of Syria, Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, and the 
whole West. It is said of St. Paul and St. Barnabas that in 
going to Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch, ‘they ordained priests in 
every church’ (Acts xiv. 20-22). And we have seen St. Paul 
writing to Titus, his disciple: ‘I have left thee in Crete, that 
thou shouldst set in order the things that are wanting, and 
shouldst ordain priests in every city, as I also appointed thee’ 
(Titus i. 5). Now this command concerns the qualities which a 
bishop should have, for it was bishops who were in question. It 
is not said that the bishop should be a stranger; on the con- 
trary, he should have a good testimony of them who are without 
(1 Tim. iii. 7); that is, of the infidels. This supposes a man of 
the country, either by birth or long residence. It is, of course, 
a good rule that he should not be a neophyte, a recent con- 
vert, lest he be puffed up with pride. From thirty to forty 
years, however, Christianity was flourishing in Japan; it had the 
upper hand in many provinces or kingdoms; the Japanese 
Christians gave proofs of intelligence and of admirable virtues. 
Of them St. Paul and St. Barnabas would have chosen more 
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than one in order to ordain them as priests for the villages and 
churches. As desired by the Council of Trent, moreover, it would 
‘have been easy during forty years to have established a seminary 
in which to train for the priesthood those wonderful children 
whom we have read of making themselves the apostles of their 
families and running to martyrdom as to a feast. In the history 
of Japan by Chareloix there is indeed mention of two seminaries, 
but seminaries, or rather colleges, of nobles. No trace is there 
of a clerical seminary, save in the address of the Japanese am- 
bassadors to Gregory XIII., where it is said that that pontiff had 
founded in Japan seminaries to form a large number of native 
preachers, since the natives of those isles enjoyed much light and 
intelligence. But in the space of forty or fifty years there was 
not seen established a resident priest—a pastor, properly speaking 
—in any church, village, or province” (/ézd., p. 33). 


In a word, Japanese seminaries existed only on‘paper. Re- 
ferring again to Gregory XIII.’s order for the founding of sem- 
inaries for the native clergy, Rohrbacher says: ‘The Jesuits 
would have done better to have faithfully carried out the papal 
orders than to give the name of seminaries to the academies of 
the nobles” (/ézd., p. 35). In the following pages of the historian 
our readers, if interested, may read not over-edifying descriptions 
of the disputes which the religious orders brought from the arena 
of European turmoils, with the result apparently of renewing on 
new battle-fields the sorrows of the Spouse of Christ. Rohrbacher 
thus sums up the results of these wranglings, and of the oft- 
recalled neglect to establish seminaries for the’ natives. The 
quotation is only the sadder because of its details: 


“The Bishop of Japan, Louis Serqueyra, died in the begin- 
ning of the year 1614. As he had no coadjutor on the spot, no 
well-organized native clergy, his death, occurring on the eve of 
a general persecution, was a great misfortune. The pope named 
as his successor another Jesuit, Diego Valens, who, however, 
never got beyond Macao, and was never able to visit his flock 
in Japan. On the death of his predecessor the missionaries found 
they could not agree as to the seat of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The 
provincial of the Jesuits claimed that by virtue of an apostolic 
brief he was the rightful administrator of the diocese. This office 
was also claimed by the superior of the Franciscans, who had 
been sent to Japan by the metropolitan, the Archbishop of Ma- 
nila; the secular clergy, who numbered in all but seven priests, 
finally declared in favor of the superior of the Franciscans: and 
published a document to that effect. This division lasted until the 
Archbishop of Goa declared, as primate, that the provincial of the 
Jesuits and his successors alone should administer the affairs of 
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the diocese of Japan whenever the see should be vacant. This 
decision was confirmed in 1618 by Paul V. and in 1632 by Ur- 
ban VIII. A.simpler and more radical remedy, after sixty years 
of Christianity, would have been to execute loyally (franchement) 
the orders of the Apostolic See to found true seminaries in Ja- 
pan, to form a native clergy, canonically organized. That the 
native clergy of Japan, after sixty years of religious prosperity, 
should number in all but seven secular priests, without any ec- 
clesiastical title to exercise authority in case of need, is an enor- 
mous fault (faute énorme). On whomsoever rests truthfully the 
blame for this rests also the responsibility for the destruction of 
Christianity in Japan. The neglect to form a native clergy fos- 
tered in the mind of the native ruler (cwbosama) the insinuations of 
the Dutch merchants, that the foreign missionaries were but emis- 
saries of the Spanish sovereign, whose sole aim was to prepare for 
their king the conquest of Japan (/dzd., p. 57). 


Rohrbacher refuses to condemn any one or any order for 
what he calls wwe faute ¢norme. Nor should we sit in judgment 
who are of the least of the tribes of Israel, and whose kindred 
are the last among all the families of the tribe of Benjamin. 
Were even either Jesuits or Franciscans at fault, it would be 
grossly unfair to lay at the door of those great orders the short- 
comings of some members who were living at the other end of 
the world. It was a time, too, when often two years or more 
would go by before letters could be exchanged between Europe 
and those distant lands. A principal is not bound for such of 
his agents’ acts as exceed his instructions. Nor should a religious 
order be held for the acts of its members. The more so is this 
the case when the erring ones are in part subject to another au- 
thority—for instance, a religious vicar-apostolic. Should, however, 
any one haply venture so far as to blame either of these orders 
for the loss of Japan there is no occasion even then of wonder. 
The religious orders of the Catholic Church, whatever may be 
said of the religious state, are human inventions (Lehmkuhl, vol. 
i. p. 296), liable to errors and blunders like all human organi- 
zations. Humanum est errare. 

Before leaving Japan it is well to add that all of the above 
quotations can be seen in these editions of the great historian: 
in the second Gaume edition of 1852, edited by Rohrbacher him- 
self; in the Vivés of 1872, edited by Monsignor Fevre, and_ in 
the Palmé of 1881, of which the editor was Pére Guillaume. The 
extract first named appears in vol. xxv. pp. 32, 34, 35, and 
57; in the second named in vol. xii. pp. 16, 17, 28; and in the 
Palmé in vol. x. pp. 467, 468, and 478. There is a Gaume edi- 
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tion of 1859, edited by a M. Mercier, who claims to have used 
Rohrbaciier’s unpublished ‘notes, which has not these words of 
Rohrbacher, but others instead, which are, in the main, the praises 
of a few Jesuit superiors in Japan. .These were holy men, no 
doubt, and worthy to have their names chronicled in the pages 
of history, but hardly after a dubious fashion. It would have 
been more manly to have left Rohrbacher intact and have refuted 
him, as was attempted by the Jesuit Bertrand, in his Mémotres 
Historiques sur les Missions (Brunet: Paris, 1862). Bertrand writes 
with warmth, as if holding a brief, and in the main labors to prove 
that there were Japanese Jesuits, giving but scant notice of sec- 
ular Japanese priests. 

The last word on Japan will be pontifical. On May Io, 1775, 
Pius VI. addressed a letter to the vicars-apostolic of Western Ton- 
quin, Sutchin, Cochin-China, and the director of the Seminary for 
Foreign Missions, Paris. Among other things his Holiness ex- 
horts them to gather students from China, Tonquin, Cochin-China, 
Cambodia, and Siam; and towards the end of the letter, in urg- 
ing the establishment of local colleges throughout the East, the 
Holy Father writes: ‘‘In this way, by multiplying colleges and 
sending their alumni to their own races, more and more will the 
increase and safeguard of the clergy be provided for. And in 
that case, if persecution assails a mission, there will be no danger 
of the apostolic ministry suddenly ceasing, AS UNFORTUNATELY 
HAPPENED IN THE JAPANESE MISSION.” 

Let us now consider another and a more pleasing illustration 
of our thesis. The Tonquinese Church witnessed the same 
happy planting and growth as the Japanese; it did not see, 
however, the same lamentable death. There was a Josue to 
save it, in the person of the illustrious Jesuit, Father Alexander 
de Rhodes. His was a broader mind than most of his contem- 
poraries. Driven from Tonquin, he went to Rome, whence, after 
advising with the pope, he journeyed to Paris, there to inaugu- 
rate the great Seminary for Foreign Missions. While in Paris, 
Monsieur Olier, founder of the Sulpitians, in the fervor of his 
love for souls, offered himself to go to the East with the great 
Jesuit, who, however, soon recognized that the saintly founder 
of seminaries was doing the Master’s work best where he was. 
The story of the evangelization of Tonquin is intensely interest- 
ing, and we give it as narrated in a work now before us: 


“It was on the 19th of March, 1627, feast of the glorious 
St. Joseph, that he who was to be the first apostle of Tonquin, 
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the Rev. Father Alexander de Rhodes, of the Society of Jesus, 
landed in that country. The Lord blessed the zeal and the 
work of this holy missionary, and when three years later he 
was obliged to withdraw the new-born church already numbered 
more than five thousand neophytes: His departtre left the 
Christians without a pastor, and the precious germs of faith 
planted with so much labor in this fertile soil would soon have 
perished had not the following year seen the coming of new 
missionaries of the Society of Jesus, who were sent to continue 
the work begun under such happy auspices. From 1631 to 
1658 the faith made marvellous progress, and the number of 
Christians was soon increased to nearly one hundred thousand. 
The missionaries, however, had to struggle against all manner of 
vexations and difficulties. One motive alone restrained the king 
of Tonquin from openly persecuting them—the fear of thus ban- 
ishing from his court the Portuguese, whose presence there was 
a source of very considerable revenue to his coffers. | 

“In 1658, the Portuguese having ceased to visit Tonquin, and 
no longer bringing the rich presents they had been accustomed 
to offer the king, the Jesuit fathers, then the sole missionar- 
ies in this country, were expelled with the exception of two, 
who obtained permission to remain in the capital city. This 
permission, however, was revoked five years later, and in 1663 
they too were expelled, and the church in Tonquin was thus 
left abandoned to itself, without a head and without aid. Asa 
tree of very rapid growth seldom strikes such deep roots as to 
keep it firm amidst the fury of the storm, even so was it with 
this flourishing church, which counted scarcely twenty-six years 
of existence. Deprived of the pilot at its helm, shipwreck 
seemed almost inevitable. 

“Tts apostles had spent themselves with a zeal beyond all 
praise, and the results they obtained were incomparable; but 
they had made one mistake—that of not establishing the work 
of evangelization upon a basis capable of securing its stability. 
They should not have allowed the duties of the present to have 
made them unmindful of the future; but, convinced that the 
royal favor now accorded them was transient, they should have 
established an organization which could exist without them in 
case they were ever obliged to leave the country. They had 
indeed instituted an order of native catechists, who lent them in- 
valuable aid in preparing Christians for the reception of the sac- 
raments. But once the missionaries had departed, these precious 
auxiliaries were powerless, not only to maintain the work of sal- 
vation, but also to prevent its perishing. Who, indeed, without 
an express vocation, and especially without the sacerdotal char- 
acter, could communicate to souls the sanctifying grace so necessary 
to the vitality of the church at all times, and more particularly 
during periods of persecution? Who could raise up their 
brethren fallen into the snares of the demon, and wash the soul 
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of its stains, especially at that supreme hour when it is about to 
appear before the Sovereign Judge? And, moreover, these cate- 
chists themselves, having no opportunity of refreshing their own 
souls in the salutary waters of penance, nor of partaking of that 
sacred banquet which strengthens one for the combat, must in- 
evitably decline from their first fervor. 
' “There was, then, in the conception of the general plan for 
the evangelization of these countries a deficiency, a fatal gap, 
which could not but tend to the prejudice and ruin of the mission. 
“This thé Rev. Father Alexander de Rhodes clearly compre- 
hended; and, with a foresight truly apostolic, he, on his return 
to Europe, petitioned the Holy See to provide for the future 
of the missions in the far East by establishing a native clergy 
among them, suggesting on this point that bishops be stationed 
in those countries, both to bear the responsibilities of the souls 
confided to their charge, and to elevate to the priesthood such 
native subjects as seemed worthy of the dignity. In this way 
there would be created a native hierarchy, taking its place in the 
church in harmony with the rest of mankind. From this gen- 
erous initiative sprung the Society of the Foreign Missions; and 
in 1659 two of its founders, Monsieur Pallu and Monsieur de la 
Mothe Lambert, bearing the title of vicar-apostolic, were dele- 
gated by the Holy See to the especial mission of laboring 
for the formation of a native clergy.”—(ZLes Premiers Prétres 
Indigtnes de 1 Eglise du Tong-King, p. 4.) 


On January 27, 1687, the Sacred Congregation wrote to the 
_vicars-apostolic of Tonquin that among its chief cares the one which 
weighed’ most was the keeping up of pastors in those remote 
regions who would save the flock from being severed from the 
fold of Christ. Hence it proposed that from the native priests 
the -vicars-apostolic should select the best fitted to be their coad- 
jutors (Collectanea). 

The Seminary of the Foreign Missions of Paris, thus planted 
in 1663, through, in no small measure, the efforts of the Jesuit 
Alexander.of Rhodes, has been faithfully at work up to the pre- 
sent day. Its last report in our hands (1888) announces that 
there were 30 bishops, 745 European and 434 native priests, 
working under its direction. At Penang Straits settlement this 
society lias a general college, in which were upward of one hun- 
dred boys studying for the priesthood. They were natives of 
Burmah, the Malayan Peninsula, Siam, Cochin-China, Tonquin, 
Cambodia, China, Japan, and Corea. The language of the house 
is Latin, but the boys are allowed to speak their own tongues 
on Sundays and holidays (V. Rev. I. Jackson in The Colored 


Harvest), 
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Let us conclude this subject by giving some rules which the 
Propaganda lays down in its letters of November 23, 1845. The 
first orders that the episcopate be kept up, and that dioceses 
should be divided when too large. The second emphasizes the 
need of seminaries for the native clergy. The third, perhaps 
the most important, urges the consecration of native bishops. 
Hence, in the fourth, the Propaganda demands the prevalent cus- 
tom of keeping the native clergy in subordinate positions should 
be done away with. It adds that merit and service be rewarded 
without prejudice, and to European and native priests alike. 
The last regards catechists, who are to be taken from among the 
ecclesiastical students. 

History repeats itself. The disaster of the ill-fated church of 
Japan may be renewed. The only hope of'converting a race, as 
laid down by Rome, centres in the episcopate and a native 
clergy. There is, then, no chance to win the Negroes to the 
faith without priests of their own. True, some old ‘“‘ mammies,” 
who are content to hide behind the pillars of a big church, will 
tell fashionable ladies that they prefer white priests. But go ask 
the youth and manhood of the Negro race what they think, and 
you will hear the cry of laudable race-pride, “ We want our own 
priests.” 

Consider these cases: There is a Catholic negro youth at- 
tending Morgan College (Methodist) here in Baltimore. Some 
casuist might ask how can that boy receive the sacraments since 
he is attending a Methodist college? A colored girl of this city 
is now at the State Normal School, South Framingham, Mass. 
She is fitting herself to be a teacher. In that school she is the 
companion of girls who are as respectable as those in any of our 
convent schools. How can she get a higher education in a Catho- 
lic academy ? Who would say to that girl that she should for- 
feit her prospects in life by leaving that normal school? To my 
certain knowledge there are many other such cases. Here are 
difficulties soon to be solved, let us hope, by our Catholic edu- 
cators. 

J. R. SLATTERY. 

St. Foseph's Seminary, Baltimore. 
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THE LIFE OF FATHER HECKER.* 


CHAPTER XXI. 
BROTHER HECKER. 


THE Redemptorist ‘novitiate at St. Trond, as well as the 
house of studies at Wittem, Holland, had been established by 
the immediate disciples of St. Clement Hofbauer. That great 
and holy man had introduced the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer into Austria and other parts of Germany several 
years before the time of which we write. A saint himself, and 
of wonderful missionary gifts, he was worthy of the title of sec- 
ond founder of the order of St. Alphonsus Liguori. St. Clement 
was the son of a Moravian peasant, and in early life had been 
a baker by trade. St. Alphonsus was still alive when Clement, 
while on a pilgrimage to Rome, was enrolled there in the Re- 
demptorist novitiate. This event was auspicious of the future of 
the entire community, since his apostolate was the means of 
propagating the order among the northern nations, and giving 
to it some of its present dominant characteristics of Teutonic 
discipline; whereas in the land of its origin it has never fully re- 
covered from the disasters which befell it during the lifetime of 
its founder. In Germany and the Low Countries, on the other 
hand, the children of St. Alphonsus and St. Clement were, at 
the time when the three Americans joined them, the most pow- 
erful preachers in the Church. Their vocation called them to 
give missions—spiritual exercises lasting from a week to a month 
—to the faithful in every part of Catholic Europe, not except- 
ing France. Their fame was established as the foremost preach- 
ers of penance and of the Redeemer’s love for sinners. 

St. Trond was the novitiate of the Belgian Province, which 
embraced Belgium and Holland as well as the newly established 
convents in England and America. The Provincial was Father 
de Held, whom we saw in Baltimore while he was there- on a 
tour of inspection of the American houses. He was an Austrian 
‘German, a man of noble presence, matured spirituality and an 
accomplished missionary. Father Hecker knew him well in after 
years, and always counted him as one who understood his 
spirit and approved his aspirations. 

* Copyright, 1890, Rev. A. F. Hewit. All rights reserved. 
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The convent in St. Trond was in a narrow street of the 
quaint little city; so narrow, indeed, that one almost fancied that 
he could touch both walls by stretching out his arms. It was 
a solid old structure, built by St. Colette for her Poor Clares in 
the first half of the fifteenth century, an ample guarantee of its 
conformity to the ideas of religious poverty. It was not archi- 
tecturally fine, but was a curious and interesting building. In 
one of his letters home Isaac says that the house was very 
roomy, with long corridors having cells on each side. It 
abutted on a church which was open to the public and served 
by the fathers; a window in the convent chapel looked into 
the sanctuary. Attached to the house was a garden of three 
or four acres. 

The country around the town is a typical Flemish landscape, 
flat, fertile, thickly dotted with farm buildings, and highly culti- 
vated. The people are wholly Catholic. The town is an old 
one, and in its time has had some military importance. Our 
young novices often walked upon the ramparts which encircled 
it. There are structures in the neighborhood which were built 
before the Christian era; quite near by was one of Czsar’s 
round towers, as well as the deserted ruins of an ancient city 
named Leo. Curious old churches and monasteries’ might often 
be seen by the novices on their long walks into the country. 
All this antiquity was the more pleasing to the American 
novices because in their own land the forests, the rivers, and the 
everlasting hills are all that represent the distant past. 

Besides twenty novices there were ten or twelve fathers at 
St. Trond, who either served the church or went about on mis- 
sions; and there were also a number of lay brothers. By 
nationality the greater portion of the novices were Belgians and 
“Hollanders, the others being -mostly Germans. The language 
of the house was French, though Latin was sometimes used. 
Of course this was an added difficulty to Brother Hecker, as he 
was now called, for he knew practically nothing of that language, 
though he had studied it a little. But he attacked it reso- 
lutely, and, as one of his companions said, learned it heels over 
head. He never feared to make mistakes, nor dreaded a smile 
at his expense, and as a consequence was soon able to talk to 
any one. But his French was always curious, and when he took 
his turn at reading during meals he gave the community some 
hearty laughs. 

All the new-comers were invested with the Redemptorist 
habit about three weeks after their arrival, in September, 1845. 
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“You can: scarce imagine the happiness I felt on my arrival 
here,” he writes to his mother in his first letter home. ‘ For 
three days my heart was filled with joy and gladness. I was 
like one who had been transported to a lovelier, a purer, and a 
better world.” He tells her that he had waited for a fortnight 
before writing, to learn the place, and then, after expressing his 
satisfaction with everything in such sentences as the above, he 
fills the rest of the letter with arguments in favor of the Cath- 
olic Church and exhortations to join it. Such was the burden of 
all of his letters home from both St. Trond and Wittem. We have 
‘ten written from the novitiate. An exception must be made as 
to one which describes in detail the daily order of life in the 
novitiate. It is addressed to his mother. 

He tells her that the first bell rings at half-past four in the 
morning and the last at half-past nine at night. The time is 
divided between various common and private devotional exer- 
_cises, including Mass, meditations, recitation of the office in 
common, study of the rule of the order, spiritual conferences, 
spiritual reading, and the like. Silence is broken orily for an 
hour after dinner and another hour after suppet. About an 
hour of out-door exercise is taken every day, and a long walk 
once a week and on feast-days. All of Thursday in each week, 
and all the more important feasts of the year are days of recre- 
ation, when silence need not be observed during the greater 
part of the day, and much relaxation is otherwise allowed. All 
Fridays are days of total silence and special devotion. The let- 
ter fails to mention the discipline, or flagellation, which was taken 
twice a week. 

‘He ends thus: “The time of the novitiate is one year, and 
its object is to prove our vocation, and form the religious char- 
acter—the heart. The exercises may seem too many to you, 
but to us they are quite otherwise. Their frequent changes 
prevent them from being monotonous, and their variety makes 
them agreeable. Our time passes without our taking count 
of it, and our joy is that of a pure conscience, and our happi- 
ness that of a clean heart.” 

It might seem a matter of peculiar difficulty for a free nature 
like Isaac Hecker’s to conform to the stiff rules of such a sys- 
tem. But it was not so, and a closer look into the matter 
shows that such a regimen is of much use to an earnest man, 
however free his character, at the outset of his spiritual career. 
Experience proves that the test of the genuineness of the inte- 
rior disposition to serve God perfectly is readiness to surrender 
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exterior peculiarities. There is nothing in the special graces of 
God which should hinder a placid acceptance of the routine 
of a novitiate. The merging of individual conduct into the 
common custom is the contribution which community life must 
exact. from every member. If a man is to be a hermit he may 
act from individual impulses alone, though, even so, rarely without 
counsel. But if one would live and work with others, special 
graces and individual traits of character must not be allowed to 
interfere with a certain degree of uniformity, though, on the 
other hand, that uniformity should not be allowed to cripple the 
spontaneous action of natural independence, and the inspiration 
of graces which are personal. 

It must be granted that with many souls a novitiate will tend 
to a routine use of religious aids. Yet it cannot be denied that 
its discipline forcibly concentrates the scattered purposes of life 
into one powerful stream. It contributes to symmetry of char- 
acter. It furnishes efficacious tests of sincerity. It drills dis- 
orderly natures into regularity. It acquaints the beginner with 
the literature of his holy profession, and herein it is of priceless 
worth. And finally, it provides advisers of approved wisdom 
during the period of the spiritual life when counsel is most needed, 
as well as most gratefully accepted. But if it fails in each of 
these particulars, as no doubt it sometimes does, the novitiate 
may be said never to fail in detecting an inaptitude for the com- 
mon life, if such exists; that is to say, a serious lack of the quali- 
ties which fit one to get along in peace with the brethren. 

Into the novitiates of the religious orders, and into the sem- 
inaries which hold their place for the secular priesthood, the 
noblest men of our race have entered joyfully; some to be 
wedded to the Divine Spouse in the peaceful seclusion of holy 
contemplation, and others, of the more militant orders, to be trained 
to follow worthily the banners of the apostolic warfare against 
vice and error. 

The novice-master was puzzled by his three Americans, 
though Brother McMaster was easily comprehended—an over- 
frank temperament, impulsive, and demonstrative. Not only 
were his banners always hanging on the outward wall, but his 
plan of campaign also. The other two were a study, and Brother 
Hecker was a curiosity. Yet both were cheerful, obedient, ear- 
nest, courageous. He was annoyed at the Americans’ incessant 
demand for the reason why of all things permitted, and the 
reason why not of all things prohibited ; until at last Brother 
Walworth was named Brother Pourquoi. As to Brother Hecker, 
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besides showing the same stand-and-deliver propensity, he occu- 
pied much of the time of conversation in philosophizing, plung- 
ing into the obscurest depths of metaphysical and ethical prob- 
lems, using terms which were often quite unfamiliar to strictly 
orthodox ears, and exhibiting a fearless independence of thought 
generally conceded among Catholics only to practised theologi- 
ans. Yet the novice-master was well pleased with both, though 
we shall see that his journey with Brother Hecker was for some 
time in the dark. 

When the Fourth of July came around he learned that it was 
the great American holiday, and he called the three Americans 
to him and asked, ‘‘ How do you celebrate your national holiday 
at home?” “ By shooting off fire-crackers,” they answered with 
a twinkle. This being out of the ‘question, and the grand mili- 
tary parade which was next suggested also impracticable, Brothers 
Walworth and Hecker both exclaimed, “ Ginger-bread!” ‘“ Take 
all you: want,” was the answer, “and go off on a long walk, and 
spend the day by yourselves.” And off they went to wander 
among the ruins of the outposts of the old Roman republic, and 
make Fourth of July speeches in honor of the great new Republic 
beyond the sea. Those who have been novices themselves will not 
be surprised at the boyishness of these three manly characters 
under the circumstances. 

Isaac Hecker’s spirit was not anywise cramped by the routine 
exercises of the novitiate; he made them easily and well. He 
always seemed to his companions what he actually was, and what 
he described himself to be in his letters to New York, cheerful 
and contented. Yet, as one of them since expressed it, he was 
not a “dude” novice, not the very pink of external perfection, 
and had a long period of interior trial. He did not exhibit at 
any time the least hesitancy about his vocation, for his mind 
was made up. Yet once, when he took a walk with Brother 
Walworth to visit a house of Recollects, Franciscans of the strict 
observance, both he and his companion were greatly struck by 
that charming poverty which the poor man of Assisi has be- 
queathed to his childrens they did ask each other whether they 
had not made a mistake.: This question, however, was but the 
expression of a shadowy doubt, vanishing as suddenly as it had 
come. 

The novice-master was Father Othmann, and he was by uni- 
versal testimony entirely competent for his place. He was him- 
self the novitiate. Its austerities, and they were not trifling, its 
long and frequent prayer, its total seclusion from the world, all 
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were refined and adjusted to-each one by passing through his 
soul and being dispensed by his wisdom. Father Hecker re- 
garded him as a very remarkable man. He was a student of . 
character, and wise and sagacious in varying the application of 
religious influences according to temperament and spiritual gifts. 
Under him the danger of formalism, which occurs to one’s mind 
immediately as the incessant round of exercises‘ is mentioned, 
was rendered remote; for he used his instructions, and especially 
the chapter of faults, in a way to infuse into the life of the novices 
the ever-recurring freshness of individual initiative. His model 
(after St. Alphonsus) was St. Francis de Sales. He followed him 
constantly in his doctrine and methods, and often spoke of him 
and quoted him. He spoke respectfully of other methods and 
their advocates, but, however prevalent they were at the time, he 
did not follow them. Brother Hecker was a faithful student in 
that school and learned much from Father Othmann. The latter 
especially insisted on the principle of accepting Providence as 
the chief dispenser of mortifications. He had no objection to 
self-imposed spiritual exercises, but he did not positively favor 
them. He taught his young men that the traditional practices 
of devout souls as embraced in the routine of the novitiate, were 
good mainly to break the resistance of corrupt nature and ren- 
der their souls pliant subjects of the Divine guidance in the inte- 
rior life, as well as submissive to the rule of life prescribed by 
the order of God in the events of His external Providence. 

The assistant novice-master, who took Father Othmann’s 
place during his absence, was a Walloon. His name we have 
been unable to discover, but he was a holy priest, held up to 
the novices as their model and esteemed by them as the saint 
of the novitiate. He was a very pleasant man withal, and no 
doubt added in every way to the fruits of the long year of 
spiritual trial. 

When Isaac Hecker presented himself as a novice he took 
his place among the youths learning the A, B, C of the spiritual 
life, while he himself had experienced for many months the most 
rare dealings of the Holy Ghost with the soul. This could not 
fail to come to the knowledge of Father Othmann, and, taken . 
with the other peculiarities of his subject, to elicit his most skil- 
ful treatment. ‘‘Pére Othmann, my novice-master,” said Father 
Hecker, in after years, “had a right to be puzzled by me, and 
so he watched me more than he did the others.” He watched 
and studied him and gradually applied the two sovereign tests 
of genuine spirituality, obedience and humiliation. These were ° 
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all the more efficacious in this case, because Brother Hecker was 
a man of great native independence of character and naturally 
of an extremely sensitive disposition. 

Such was the common austerity of the life that it took some 
ingenuity to inflict on a novice a mortification which had not 
grown stale by use in the case.of one or more of the others. 
But in searching the interior of the soul the director could find 
tender places into which his weapon would be plunged to the 
bone. But it is more than probable that for some time he mis- 
understood Brother Hecker, and that he even suspected him of 
being under delusions. For several months, at any rate, he 
treated him at his weekly confession with the utmost rigor, pro- 
ducing indescribable mental agony. . Many years afterwards, and 
when near his death, Father Hecker once said to the writer: 
“While I was kneeling among the novices, outside Pére Oth- 
mann’s room, waiting to go to confession, I often begged of God 
that it might be His will that I should die before my turn came, 
so dreadful an ordeal had confession become on account of the 
severity of the novice-master.” Yet, as recorded in the memoranda, 
the victim was eager for the sacrifice when the knife was not actu- 
ally lifted over him. “I begged the novice-master,” he said on an- 
other occasion, “ to watch me carefully, and when he saw me bent 
on anything to thwart me. I did not know any other way of 
overcoming my nature. He took me’ at my word, too. For ex- 
ample, once a week only we had a walk, a good long one, and 
we enjoyed it, and it was necessary for us. .I enjoyed it very 
much indeed. So, sometimes when we were starting out, my 
thoughts bounding with the anticipated pleasure, he would stop 
me midway on the stairs: ‘Frére Hecker,’ he would say, ‘ please 
remain at home, and instead of the walk wash and clean the 
stair-way.’ It would nearly kill me to obey, such was my dis- 
appointment, grief, humiliation.” 

In conjunction with these trials from without came a recur- 
rence of resistless interior impulses. ‘During my novitiate,” he 
is recorded as saying in 1885, “I found myself under impulses of 
grace which it seemed to me impossible to resist. One was to 
-conquer the tendency to sleep. I slept on boards or on the 
floor. After a while I was able to do with five hours sleep, 
and often with only three, in the twenty-four. Pére Othmann 
was not unwilling for me to follow these impulses as soon as 
he became convinced of their imperative strength. Yet I now 
see that such practices were in a certain sense mistaken. They 
necessarily consumed in mortification vitality that I could now 
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use, if I had it, in a more useful way. Still, how could J 
help it?” 

The end of this period of his humiliations, which was not 
far from the end of his noviceship, is thus described: ‘ One day 
after Communion I was making my half-hour thanksgiving in 
my room, when Pére Othman came in and examined me about 
my form of prayer. Oh! it was just then that I had reached the 
passive state of prayer: J did nothing, Axother did everything 
in my prayer. From that time, having put me down in the 
gutter he raised me up to the pinnacle, whereas I should have 
been in neither place.”’ On another occasion he told how the 
change of prayer had happened: “I was on my knees one day 
after Communion, making a regular thanksgiving, when suddenly 
God stopped me, and I was told not to pray that way any more. 
Question: How were you. told—what words were spoken to you ? 
Answer: Cease your activity. I have no need of your words 
when I possess your will. ’Tis I, not you, who should act. My 
action in you is more important than your thanks. I cease to 
act when you begin, and begin to act when you cease. Be still 
—tranquil—listen—suffer me to act. Abandon yourself to me, 
and I will take care of -you.” 

When in Rome, in the winter of 1857-8, he was compelled _ 
by circumstances, which will be told in their place, to make a 
written summary of his spiritual experience. In it he says: 
“My novitiate was one of sore trials, for the master of novices - 
seemed not to understand me, and the manifestation of my in- 
terior to him was a source of the greatest pain. After about 
nine or ten months he appeared to recognize the hand of God 
in my direction in a special manner, conceived a great esteem 
(for me), and placed unusual confidence in me, and allowed me 
without asking it, though greatly desired, daily Communion, 
During my whole novitiate no amount of austerity could appease 
my desire for mortification, and several gifts in the way of prayer 
were bestowed on me.” 

On March 6, 1886, while in a state of almost utter physical 
prostration, he communicated to the writer the following: ‘“ Forty 
years ago, in my novitiate, God told me that I was to suffer in 
every fibre of my being.” “ Perhaps,’ was remarked, “ you have 
not suffered all yet.’ Answer: “Perhaps not, but God has kept 
His promise in every limb, member, and function of my body.” 
It may become necessary to refer again to these interior occur- 
rences. We leave them with the remark that his novitiate was 
characterized by a continuance of Divine interferences similar to 
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those which had occurred at intervals from the time he was 
driven from home and business to seek the fulfilment of his as- 
pirations, 

The following is the record of a brave soul’s failure to become 
a Redemptorist. It is given in a letter dated September 14: 
“Brother McMaster, who returns to the U. S., gives me the op- 
portunity of writing a few lines to you,” etc. It was a profound 
disappointment for Mr. McMaster to be obliged to return home 
a layman, and it shocked his companions. It is a little singular 
that Father Othmann told him that his vocation was not to bea 
religious, but an editor. He carried with him Brother Hecker’s 
messages of affection to his friends and relatives, and rosaries of 
Isaac’s own making for his mother and his brother George. 

On August 26, 1846, writing to his brother George, after 
some tender and affectionate words, he says: “I have now 
nearly eight weeks until the time of taking the vows. Oh that 
it were but eight minutes, nay, eight seconds, when I shall be 
permitted, with the favor and grace of God, to consecrate my 
whole being and life to His sole service! Millions of worlds put 
on top of one another could not purchase from me my vocation. — 
We make fifteen days’ retreat before we take the vows. You 

. must recommend me very particularly to the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
McCloskey ; tell him the time of my taking the vows (Feast of 
St. Teresa, October 15),-and give him my humble request to 
remember me at that time in his prayers.” , 

On the feast of St. Teresa, October 15, 1846, the two Ameri- 
can novices took their vows, and became members of the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. On the very morning 
of that event, at half-past eight, Brother Hecker wrote a letter 
to his mother, in which he goes over all of his trials and ex- 
periences in following the Divine guidance since he first quitted 
business. It breathes intense affection in every word, and is 
written in a solemn mood. We would give it to the reader en- 
tire, but that he has already learned what it contains. It ends 
thus: “ Dear mother, in half an hour I go to the chapel to con- 
secrate my whole being for ever to God and His service. What 
peace, what happiness this gives me! To live alone for His 
love, and to love all for His love, in His love, and with His love! ” 

Some time during the day, after the ceremony was over, he 
wrote as follows to his brother John: 


“DEAR BROTHER JOHN: This day, with the special grace 
*of God, I have taken the holy vows of the Catholic religion, 
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which are obedience, poverty, chastity, and final perseverance. 
These vows bind me to the Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer for my natural life, and the Congregation in the same 
manner to me. Thanks to God for His kind Providence. .My 
vocation is once for all, for ever settled, firmly fixed. During the 
year and more of my novitiate I have not had any temptation 
against my vocation, nor any desire on my part to return to the 
world. 

“As you were not certain whether I would return after the 
novitiate or not, I suppose you left my name in connection with 
yours and brother George’s in the firm. But now that this 
(separation) is certain, would it not be best for you to destroy 
that agreement we made with each other some time ago, that no 
future difficulty can or may arise? All this I leave to your 
judgments; and as for me, dear brothers John and George, in 
respect to the business, you may regard me as though I had 
never been connected with it, nor had any title or claim upon 
it whatever. I am simply your dear brother Isaac, who loves 
you from the depth of his heart. This love, be assured, will never 
be diminished by any event; whatever happens will only give 
me new motives to love you the more. My conduct is under 
your inspection, yours especially, dear John, as being the eldest 
of us three, and I trust your sincere love for me will not let any 
word or action of mine pass unnoticed which may be the least 
unpleasant to you. 

‘“ My love, my gratitude, and my prayers to and for you all. 
Remember meé to all my friends. 

' Your brother, ISAAC, 

“ St. Trond, October 15, 1846. 

“T have forgotten to say that if you have not already made 
use of the things that I left, such as clothing, you should do 
so. i” 

In bidding adieu to the novitiate we think Father Hecker’s 
last meeting with his old novice-master, as we find it recorded 
in the memoranda, will be of interest: ‘‘ Pére Othmann was one 
of my best friends. Shortly before he died I happened to be in 
France (this was after leaving the Redemptorists), and -I heard 
that he was extremely ill at the Redemptorist house at Nancy. 
I wrote to him that if he wished I would call and see him. He 
answered me at once, begging me to come immediately, as he 
desired above all things to see me before he died. So I madea 
journey to Nancy, and we had some hours of pleasant conference 
together, and I bade him farewell.” , 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
HOW BROTHER HECKER MADE HIS STUDIES AND WAS ORDAINED PRIEST. 


-THE day after the taking of the vows, Brothers Hecker and 
Walworth started by stage-coach for the house of studies, at 
Wittem in Dutch Limburg. The route lay nearly east through 
a country pleasant on account of the fertility of its soil and the 
industry of its inhabitants, and interesting from its churches, 
monasteries, and curious old villages. The travellers crossed the 
Meuse at Maestricht and reached their destination before night- 
fall. Wittem is a small town, thirty miles east of St. Trond and 
about ten west of Aix-la-Chapelle. This part of Holland is en- 
tirely Catholic, and its people possess a fervor which has sent 
missionaries to the ends of the earth. Everywhere shrines were 
to be seen by the roadsides. The country is not so level as 
that west of the Meuse, and the Redemptorist students often 
made excursions among the hills, our ,young Americans admir- 
ing the shepherds guarding their flocks, with their crooks and 
their dogs. 

The house of studies was an old Capuchin monastery, large 
and plain and very interesting. The friars had buried their 
dead under the ground floor, which enabled the students to dig 
up an abundant supply of skulls as memento moris till the rector 
forbade it. The students were more numerous at Wittem than 
the novices had been at St. Trond. They were mostly Dutch- 
men, with a sprinkling of Belgians and a few Germans; but the 
language of the house was French or Latin. We have not been 
able to make quite sure of the name of the Rector; possibly it 
was Father Heilig, who certainly was there at this time, either 
in charge of the house or as one of the professors. The Master 
of Studies was Father L’hoir, who soon became one of Brother 
Hecker’s dearest friends. 

They found the students men of fine character and every 
way lovable, being earnest and devoted religious. The two 
Americans admired their thorough’ proficiency in all classical 
and literary studies, the result of old-world method and applica- 
tion. Mentally and physically they were splendid men. The 
whole race of Flemings and Dutch was found by our 
young recruits to be a grave and powerful people, although ex- 
ceptional cases of mercurial temperament were not rare. Some 
curious individuals were to be found among them, as is more 
the case with European nationalities in general than with our 
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own. Both Americans were much liked and respected by all 
their new-found. brethren, though Brother Hecker, for reasons 
soon to be told, was sometimes ridiculed in a way that distressed 
him. Brother Walworth, having studied much before entering 
the order, was placed at once in the theological department and 
Brother Hecker in the philosophical. The former was even dis- 
pensed from one year of his theology, taking but two years of 
the three which formed the full course. This difference of stud- 
ies separated the two companions almost wholly from each other, 
members of the two departments not being allowed even to 
speak together except on extraordinary occasions. 

All went smoothly with Brother Walworth. Not so with 
Brother Hecker, who was expected to make two years of philoso- 
phy and meantime to increase his stock of Latin. But his faculties 
had been subjected to spiritual experiences of so absorbing a nature 
that he found study impossible. And when Brother Walworth 
was in due course ordained priest, in August, 1848, his com- 
panion was stuck fast where he had begun. It need not be said 
that so earnest a soul made every effort to study, but all was 
in vain. In the statement made in Rome ten years later and 
referred to in an earlier chapter, we find the following: 


‘‘My wish was to make a thorough course (of studies) and be- 
gin with philosophy. This the superior granted. My intellect 
in all scientific (scholastic) matters seemed stupid, it was with 
great difficulty that its attention could be kept on them for a 
few moments, and my memory retained of these things nothing. 
At the close of the first year (at Wittem) all ability to pursue 
my studies had altogether departed. This state of things per- 
plexed my superiors, and on being asked what they could do 
with me, my answer was, ‘One of three things: make me a lay 
brother; send me to a contemplative order which does not re- 
quire scientific (scholastic) studies; or allow me to pursue, at my 
free moments, my studies by myself.’ Instead of either of these 
they gave me charge of the sick, which was my sole (regular) 
occupation for the whole year following. During this year my 
stupidity augmented and reduced me to a state next to folly, and 
it was my delight’ to be treated as a fool. One day, when my 
ellow-students were treating me as such, and throwing earth at 
me, an ancient father, venerated for his gifts and virtues, sud- 
denly turned around to them and with emotion exclaimed, ‘You 
treat him as a fool and despise him; the day will come when 


you will think it an honor to kiss his hand.’ At the expiration 
VOL. Lil.—38 
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of the second year (at Wittem) the question came up again, 
what was to be done with me. My superior put this question 
to me, and demanded of me under obedience to tell him in writ- 
ing how, in my belief, God intended to employ me in the future. 
Though the answer to this question was no secret to me, yet to 
express it while in a condition of such utter helplessness required 
me to make an act of great mortification. There was no escape, 
and my reply was as follows: It seemed to me in looking back 
at my career before becoming a Catholic that Divine Providence 
had led me, as it were by the hand, through the different ways 
of error and made me personally acquainted with the different 
classes of persons and their wants, of which the people of the 
United States is composed, in order that after having made 
known to me the truth, He might employ me the better to point 
out to them the way to His Church. That, therefore, my voca- 
tion was to labor for the conversion of my non-Catholic fellow- 
countrymen. This work, it seemed to me at first, was ‘to be ac- 
complished by means of acquired science, but now it had been 
made plain that God would have it done principally by the aid 
of His grace, and if (I were) left to study at such moments as 
my mind was free, it would not take a long time for me to ac- 


quire sufficient knowledge to be ordained a priest. This plan 
was adopted.” 


A more explicit statement of the supernatural influences by 
means of which God informed him of his mission was made in 
after years to various persons, singly and in common. It was to 
the effect that the Holy Spirit gave him a distinct and unmis- 
takable intimation that he was set apart to -undertake, in 
some leading and conspicuous way, the conversion of this 
country. That this intimation came to him while he was at 
Wittem is also certain; but it is equally so that he had premoni- 
tions of it during the novitiate. It was the incongruity of such a 
persuasion being united to a helpless inactivity of mind in matters 
of study that made Isaac Hecker a puzzle to his very self, to say 
nothing of those who had to decide his place in the order. Father 
Othmann, in bidding him farewell at St. Trond, had told him to 
become “uu saint fou,” a holy fool; a direction based upon his 
excessive abstraction of mind towards mystical things, and his 
consequent incapacity for mental effort in ordinary affairs. Once, 
at least, during those two eventful years at Wittem, Father Oth- 
mann visited the place, and when he saw Brother Hecker he 
embraced him and exclaimed, “O here is the spouse’of the 
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Canticles!” His farewell injunction on parting at St. Trond had 
been perforce complied with. 

It took far more than. ordinary penetration to perceive any- 
thing but a kind of grandiose folly in Brother Hecker. The ir- 
repressible impulse to talk about the conversion of America, to 
plan it and advocate it, to proclaim it possible and prove it so, 
to philosophize on the profoundest questions of the human reason, 
to do all this with an air of matured conviction and with the im- 
pact of conscious moral authority, but in terms as strikingly 
eccentric as the thoughts were lofty and inspiring, in execrable ~ 
French, the declaimer known to be minus habens in his studies 
and utterly incapable, was the very make-up of folly; and Brother 
Hecker was no doubt thought a fool. But how holy he was 
his superiors soon found out. We find the following among the 
memoranda: 


“Pere L’hoir was my superior in the studentate. He was a 
holy man and a good’ friend, but he was surprised at my state of 
prayer. He asked me how it could happen that I, a convert ot 
only a few years, should have a state of prayer he had not at- 
tained though in the Church all his life and striving for perfection. 
I told him that it was God’s will to set apart some men for a 
certain work and specially prepare them for it, and cause them, 
as He had me, to be brought under the influence of special Divine 
graces from boyhood. L’hoir then began to send anybody with 
difficulties to me, and God gave me grace to settle them. Then 
murmurs arose that he was too much under my influence, and he 
was removed from his position over the studies. But afterwards 
they replaced him; he was very efficient in his place.” 


The confidence of his superiors in Brother Hecker was shown 
by their causing him to receive tonsure and minor orders at the 
end of his first year at Wittem, though he had made no progress 
whatever in his studies. 

The following notes are found in the memoranda: 


“The time in my whole life when I felt I had gained the 
greatest victory by self-exertion was when, after weeks of labor, 
I was able to recite the Pater Noster in Latin. 

“My memory finally failed me in my studies to that degree 
that at last_I took all my books up-stairs to the library and told 
the prefect of studies I could do no more to acquire knowledge 
by study. 
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“ Question. How long were you unable to study? Answer. 
Two years in Holland and one year in England. I never went 
to class those years. I was a kind of a scandal, of course, in the 
house. When I got a lucid interval of memory I studied, though 
much of the time |] hadn’t a book in my room. Yet, when 
they came to ordain me, | knew enough and was sent at once to 
the work of the ministry.” 


That his stupidity was not blameworthy is shown by the sym- 
pathy of Isaac’s superiors; that it was not natural is known to 
‘our readers by their acquaintance with his native ability exhib- 
ited in his journals and letters. The difficulty was confined al- 
most wholly to study; to fix his attention on the matter in the 
text-books, or to grasp it and hold it in memory, was beyond his 
power. Meantime his letters to his friends in New York and 
elsewhere were full of life. He kept a copy of a carefully writ- 
ten one, addressed to an old-time friend of the Brook Farm com- 
munity. It is a model of brief statement of great truths, and 
proves that the social difficulty can only be fully remedied by “the 
Catholic Church, which has an elevating force incomparably more 
powerful than any other known to humanity. The method used 
and the choice of arguments are peculiarly Isaac Hecker’s own, 
and the tone, though affectionate, is one of authority, as that of 
an exponent of evident truth. His letters to his mother and his 
brothers are full of controversy, abounding in appeals to Scrip- 
ture, to the voice of conscience, to the dictates of reason; and 
although the tone is one of deep affection, the attacks on Protest- 
antism are keen, and the use of facts and persons as illustrations 
full of intelligence. Most of the letters which we have found 
were addressed to his mother, for whose conversion he had an 
ardent longing. With one of these letters he sends her a little 
manuscript treatise on true Bible Christianity which he had him- 
self prepared. We give the reader extracts from two letters, the 
first from one to his brother John and the second from one to 


his mother : 


‘Your lamentation, dear John, on my separation from you, 
excites in me a great astonishment. To justify this separation it 
seems to me that you have only to open a page of the Gospels of 
Christ, and to read it with a sincere belief in the words and a 
generous love of the Saviour. As for me, I regret nothing so much 
as that I have not a thousand lives to sacrifice to His service and 
love. Yes, I love you all more than I ever did, and I would count 
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nothing as a cost for your present and eternal good. Yet, by 
the grace of God, I love my Saviour infinitely, infinitely, infinitely 
more. Alas! when will those. who profess to be Christians learn 
the significance of Christ’s Gospels and His blessed example. I am 
not ignorant nor insensible of the love we owe to our parents 
and relatives—no, I am not insensible of this love; but in me it 
is all in Christ, as I would wish yours were. . . . I embrace you, 
dear brother, in the love of our crucified Lord.” 


“DEAR MOTHER: There have been times when, considering 
the wickedness of the world, sensible of its miseries and my own, 
and at the same time beholding obscurely and as it were tasting 
the things of heaven, I have longed and wished to be separated 
from the body. But when coming back to myself, and thinking 
that with the aid of grace I can still increase in God’s love and 
hence love Him still more in consequence for all eternity, I feel 
willing to love and suffer until the last day, if by this I should 
acquire but one drop more of Divine love in my heart. And so 
it is, as St. Paul declares, that we should count the trials here as 
nothing compared with the glory that awaits us. Now, all these 
considerations, dear mother, join together to increase my desire 
to see you in the communion of the Holy Catholic Church, to 
which God has singularly given so many means of growing in 
grace,” etc., etc. 


Notwithstanding these marks of active intelligence, Brother 
Hecker could not study, except by fits and starts. Often he 
could not get through the common prayers, and in ordinary con- 
versation his tongue would sometimes be tangled among the 
words of a sentence before he was half through with it. The 
reader has already learned that the penalties of utter stupidity 
were not unknown to the unwritten law of the Wittem student- 
ate, notwithstanding that the young men were devout religious ; 
and hence Brother Hecker must have had many hours of 
anguish. But we cannot.suppose that his native cheerfulness was 
quite suppressed. His dulness of mind was accompanied, or 
rather was the result of, the close embraces of Divine love. It 
was the bitter part of that intimate communion with God which | 
is granted to chosen souls. No doubt he was profoundly 
humiliated by the disgrace involved in his failure to study, but 
he was willing to suffer that external degradation which was the 
complement of, and the means of emphasizing, the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit in his interior, and which was the means of purify- 
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ing his soul more and more perfectly. In after years he related 
an instance of his lightness of heart, a natural quality which he 
shared with his companion, Brother Walworth. The bishop of 
some neighboring diocese, Aix-la-Chapelle, if we remember rightly, 
happening to visit the house at Wittem, was told of the two 
American students. He asked to see them and conversed with 
them, the language being French. Then he said: ‘(I know how 
to read English, but I have never heard it spoken; can you 


‘not speak a little piece for me?” “ Certainly,” was the answer. 


After a moment's consultation the two young men in all serious- 
ness recited together “Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled 
peppers,” etc. No wonder that the prelate was astonished at the . 
peculiar sound of English, Then he asked them for a song. 
“Oh, of course,” was the answer, and they sang in unison “ The 
Carrion Crow,” with full chorus and imitations. 

Besides the care of the sick, for which he was admirably 
fitted by nature, Brother Hecker made himself generally useful 
about the house. He spent much* time working among the 
brothers in the kitchen, and the writer has heard him say that 
for nearly the whole of his stay in Wittem he baked the bread 
of the entire community. -He also carried in the fuel for the © 
house, using a crate or hod hoisted on his back. 

In August, 1848, Brother Walworth was ordained priest, and 
it was decided that he and Brother Hecker, together with two 
young Belgian priests, Fathers Teunis and Lefevre, should pro- 
ceed to England, the Redemptorists having been recently in- 
troduced there. As the cassock is not worn in the streets in 
England they were sent from Wittem to Liége and .there 
equipped with clerical suits, the tailor being cautioned not to 
be too ecclesiastical in the cut of the garments. He produced 
a ridiculous compromise between a fashionable frock-coat and a 
cassock, the waist being high and tight and the tails full and flow- 
ing and flopping about their heels. As the young clerics journeyed 
from Liége to Amsterdam and thence to London, people stopped 
and stared at them in their stylish array, and some laughed at 
them. In this instance Brother Hecker’s chagrin was not over- 
come by his sense of the ludicrous, for he was naturally very 
sensitive of personal unbecomingness, and although not precisely 
a martinet for clerical exactness, he had strict notions of pro- 
priety. 

The new Redemptorist foundation was at Clapham, three 
miles south of London Bridge. The house was a large, old- 
fashioned mansion and had been owned by Lord Teignmouth, a 
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notorious anti-Catholic bigot. Some of the larger rooms had 
been thrown together into one, and this was used temporarily as 
a public chapel. Just as the young Redemptorists arrived, 
Father Petcherine was preaching to the congregation. He was 
a Russian convert, and the new-comers were astonished at his 
good English and his eloquence. He was one of the many ex- 
traordinary men who adorned the order at that time. He 
seemed to be master not only of his native tongue, but of Eng- 
lish, German,. Italian, French, and modern Greek, and could 
preach well in all of these languages. Clapham was reached on 
September 23, 1848, and shortly afterwards Father Walworth 
was sent to do missionary as well as parish work in Worcester- 
shire, and remained there the greater part of the two years 
which were spent by our Americans in England. 

From Clapham Brother Hecker wrote, on September 27, 
1848: 


“T am at present, dear mother, in a newly-established house 
in the city of London, having come here by order of my supe- 
riors to continue and finish my studies. Bodily I am nearer to 
you than I was, and naturally speaking I am much more at 
home here than I was on the Continent. But this is of little ‘or 
no moment, for a good religious should find his home where 
he can best execute the will of his Divine Master. And would 
you not, dear mother, rather see me in China than in the 
United States if, by being there, I should be more agreeable to 
our Blessed Saviour, who left the house of His Father to save us 
poor abandoned sinners upon the earth? Our house here is 
situated somewhat out of the dense and busy part of the city, 
at Clapham; a fine garden is attached to it, and éven in a 
worldly view I could not desire it. to be more agreeable. And 
did not our Lord promise to give those who would leave all to 
follow Him, ‘a hundred fold more in this world and life ever- 
lasting in the world to come’? Alas! how many profess to be- 
lieve in the Bible and have no faith in the words which our 
Lord spoke,” etc., etc. , 

The difficulties of Wittem were not abated at Clapham; rather 
they were aggravated by Brother. Hecker having to deal with 
new superiors. ‘I remember seeing Hecker at Clapham, looking 
hopelessly into his moral theology,” said Father Walworth to the 
writer. Father Frederick de Held, whom we left in Baltimore, 
had returned to’ Europe, being Provincial of the Belgian Province,’ 
which at that time included the English as well as the American 
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missions. It must have seemed strange to him that Brother Heck- 
er had been sent to him; he had no house of studies to put him 
into and could give him no regular course of instruction. We 
cannot even surmise what word was sent to Father de Held about 
this curious young man, whom ‘he had seen flitting into Balti- 
more and out of it early one summer's morning three years before, 
taking with him the Provincial’s leave to enter the novitiate. Per- 
haps the case had been sent to him because it was too perplexing 
for any authority less than his to settle. At any rate, it placed him 
in an awkward position, to decide the case of this lone applicant 
for orders, who had made no studies and could make none, and 
yet who was of*so marked a character, so full of life, so zealous, 
working willingly about the church, eagerly working in the kitch- 
en, talking deep philosophy and forming plans for the conversion of 
nations. His case was peculiar. The difficulty was not confined 
to the question of divinity studies. Brother Hecker's general edu- 
cation was scant, and his English was still faulty. And yet he 
was silently asking ordination in a preaching order, for which a 
thorough education is a prerequisite. It happened once that after 
some devotional exercises in the church in which Brother Hecker 
had recited the rosary with the congregation, a lady inquired 
of one of the fathers the name of the young man who led 
the prayers, and who had addressed Our Lady as the Admrable 
Wirgin ! 


We quote from the memoranda: 


“Father de Held was superior at Clapham and for a year he 
treated me as Henry Suso says a dog treats a rag—he took me 
in his teeth and shook me. At last I went to him and begged 
him to settle my case one way or the other: ordain me, or make 
a lay brother of me, or take off my habit and dismiss me to an- 
other order; though I told him that would be like taking off my 
skin. Father de Buggenoms then went my surety. He had 
been my. confessor at Clapham and was then absent. But he 
wrote to De Held that he would guarantee my conduct if ordain- 
ed. ‘De Held then changed and became my fast and constant 


friend.” 
This is the first mention we find of Father de Buggenoms. 


Father Hecker ever venerated him and cherished his memory as 


that of a saintly friend and benefactor. 
On another occasion we find a fuller account of the same 


events : 
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“Only for Father de Buggenoms I should not have been or- 
dained at all.” 

“Who was De Buggenoms ? 

“A Belgian, and my confessor while I was at Clapham. I 
was there, not ordained, nor yet making my studies. I had 
been forced to give them up; I could not go on with them. 
De Held did not know what to make of me, and he treated me 
harshly and cruelly. Finaliy I went to him and told him my 
thoughts; I said I was absolutely certain I had a religious 
vocation ; that he might compel me to take off the habit, but it 
would be like taking off my skin; and so on. After that inter- 
view De Held changed toward me and was ever after my warm 
friend. He was a very prominent member of the Congregation. 
You know he came within a few votes of being Rector-major. 
He was very warm in his sympathy with us during our trouble in 
Rome. Well, Heilig, a German, was about coming over to Eng- 
land as superior. He had been my director for two years. Be- 
fore he came he wrote me a letter that gave me indescribable 
pain. He wrote that I must change—that I was all wrong, 
and so on. I answered that it*was too late to change; that he 
had been my director for two years, knew me well, and had 


been cognizant of my state If he wanted me changed he must 
do it for me, for I did not see how to do it for myself. “When 
he came, De Buggenoms told him to have me ordained, set me to 
work at anything, and he (De Buggenoms) would be responsible for 
me in every respect. Heilig complied. I asked him afterwards 
why he wrote that letter. ‘Because,’ said he, ‘I thought you 
needed to be tried some more.’ ‘Why,’ said I, ‘I have had 


, 4) 


nothing but trial ever since I came. 


From this it would seem that the case was finally settled by 
Father Heilig after Father de Held’s departure for the Continent, 
which took place, as well as we can discover, some time in the 
summer of 1849. Father Heilig’s letter, written from Liége, is 
before us; it is dated the 24th of March, 1849. It is a complete 
arraignment of Isaac Hecker’s spiritual condition. It is gentle, 
considerate, choice of terms, but condensing all that could be 
said to show that his young friend had been deluded by a vision- 
ary temperament, applying to himself what he had read in mysti- 
cal treatises and the lives of the saints. The letter was indeed a 
deadly blow. Father Heilig had been Brother Hecker’s confessor 
for two years at Wittem, and had .at least tacitly approved his’ 
spirit; and now came his condemnation. No wonder that Isaac 
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was profoundly distressed by it. Yet his conviction of the validity 
of his inner life was not shaken for an instant. Nor was the trial 
of long duration. We have found a letter from Father Heilig 
dated two months later than the one we have been considering, 
and it is full of messages of reassurance and encouragement. The 
intervention of De Buggenoms completed the work. It is possible 
that Father Heilig had not simply a desire to test Brother 
Hecker’s humility, but, by studying the effect of the trial imposed, 
to remove doubts still lingering in his own mind. Some words 
in both the letters referred to lead us.to. this inference. 

Father L’hoir had not forgotten’his young friend, who re- 
ceived aletter from him a couple of months after leaving Wittem, 
which breathes in every word the tenderest utterance of friend- 
ship; and a year after another one, similarly affectionate, congra- 
tulating him on his ordination. This Father L’hoir must have 
been a noble soul to write so lovingly; we wish that space per- 
mitted us to give his letters to the reader. 

Amongst the papers left by Father Hecker we found one care- 
fully preserved, bearing date at St. Mary’s, Clapham, the feast of St. 
Raphael (Oct. 24) 1848, a month after his arrival there. It is a 
manuscript of thirty-nine closely-written pages of large-sized letter 
paper. It is an account of conscience made, no doubt, to Father 
de Held, though its preparation may have occupied some of his 
time before leaving Wittem. We will make some extracts. It be- 
gins thus: 


“ Before commencing what is to follow, I cannot resist making 
the confession of my feebleness and incapacity to express even con- 
veniently those things which I feel it my duty to relate, that I may 
walk with greater security and quicker step in the way of God. It 
would not surprise me if one who has not taken the pains to investi- 
gate this matter sufficiently should doubt indeed whether such singu- 
lar graces, seeing the faults I daily commit and my many imperfec- 
tions, had really been given to such an individual. A similar remark 
to this was made’ by my last director. But this is a cause of much 
joy and consolation to me; (that is tosay) that my interior life is hid 
and unknown to others except those who direct me. All that I 
can adduce in behalf of its truth and credibility are these words of 
sacred Scripture: Spiritus ubi vult spirat (the Spirit breatheth 
where He will); and, ubi autem abundavit delictum, superabundavit 
gratia (but where sin abounded there did grace more abound.) 


“At that time (towards the end of the novitiate) I felt a 
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special attraction and devotion toward Our Blessed Lord in the 
Holy Sacrament and an almost irresistible desire of receiving 
the blessed Communion of Divine love. This desire so far from 
having abated has greatly increased, so that I have a constant 
hunger and thirst for Our Lord in the sacrament of His body and 
blood. If it were possible I would desire to receive no other 
food than this, for it is the only nourishment that I have a real . 
appetite for. I cannot consider it other than the source and 
substance of my whole spiritual and interior life. The day on 
which I have been deprived of it I have experienced a debility’ 
and want of both material and spiritual life. like one who is 
nearly famished. The doctrine of the real presence of our Lord 
seems to be with me a matter of conviction arising more from 
actual experience than from faith. At times, when I would 
make my visit, I am seized with such a violent love towards 
the Blessed Sacrament that I am forced to break off imme- 
diately, being unable to support the attraction of the Spouse, the 
Beloved, the Only One of my soul. For some time back, where- 
ever | may be, or on whatever side I turn, I seem to feel the 
presence of Our Lord in the Sacrament in the tabernacle. It 
seems as though I were in the same sphere as our Lord in the 
sacrament, where there appears no time nor space, yet both are. 


“ At times, especially during the great retreat before making 
the vows, I was as it were inebriated with love, so that I 
scarcely knew what I said or did. 


“This was the stage of my interior life on entering the house 
of studies at Wittem October, 1846. Here the principal acts in 
all my spiritual exercises were those of resignation and conform- 
ity to the will of God, an entire fidelity to the inspirations and 
attractions of the Holy Spirit, and a total abandonment of my- 
self to the conduct of Divine Providence. God seemed always 
engaged in my soul by means of His grace in repressing my 
own activity. The end of my proper activity, I said to myself, 
is its destruction. | God commands a total and entire abandon- 
ment of the soul to Him in order that He may with his grace 
destroy and annihilate all that He finds in it against His designs 
and will. God at times seemed to demand of me a frightful and 
heroic abandonment of my soul to His good pleasure. God alone 
knows how to exercise the soul in virtue, and the Holy Spirit 
is its only true master in the spiritual life. Not only did the 
spirit of God excite and elicit in me voluntary acts of self- 
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abandonment, but often my soul was as if stripped of all sup- 
port, and placed, as it were, over a dark and unfathomable 
abyss, and thus I was made to see that my only hope was to 
give myself up wholly to Him. The words of Job well ex- 
' press this purgation of the soul when he says: ‘The arrows 
of the Lord are in me, the rage whereof drinketh up my spirit, 
- and the terrors of the Lord war against me.’ [Here follow other 
quotations from the book of Job.] Sometimes these pains pene- 
trate into the remotest and most secret chambers of the soul. 
The faculties are in such an intensive purgation that from the 
excessive pain which this subtile and purifying fire causes they 
are suspended from their ordinary activity, and the soul, incap- 
able of receiving any relief or escaping from its suffering, has 
nothing left but to resign itself to the will and good pleasure of 
God. Though enveloped with an unseen but no less real fire, 
suffering in every part, limb, and fibre from indescribable pains, 
fixed like one who should be forced to look the sun constantly 
in the face at midday, she is nevertheless content, for she has a 
secret consciousness that God is the cause of all her sufferings, 
and not only content—she would suffer still more for His love.” 


fHere follows an account of the mortifications to which 
this interior pressure drove him, shortening of sleep, wearing 
hair-shirts, severe discipline, abstinence and fasting, and the 
like. ] 


““There were no penances that I have read of that seemed to 
me impossible. The vilest habits and other things that I was 
allowed to wear and to use gave me the greatest pleasure. The 
thought of not having wherewith to cover my nakedness, to be 
contemned, ridiculed, and spit upon, gave me an extreme joy. 
My delight consisted in wanting that which is considered neces- 
sary. . . . All this I did not only do without reluctance, 
difficulty, and pain, but with great pleasure, ease, and joy. They 
seemed as nothing, and I was as though I had scarcely need of 
a body in order to live, or, in other words, it seemed that I lived 
for the most part independent of the body. 

“It was about this period that God gave me the grace. which 
I had long desired and sighed after: to be able to act and suffer 
without the idea of any recompense. I call it a gift, for although 
I had so long wished and demanded of God the power to. act 
‘and to love Him disinterestedly, still I was unable to do so. I 
felt myself a slave and hireling in the service of God, and this 
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mortified me and made me much ashamed of myself. But when 
this grace was given, which happened unexpectedly, I could not 
forbear going immediately to my director to express my joy of 
the favor I had received, and the freedom and magnanimity of 
soul which it inspired me with. I do not mean to say that the 
soul has no idea of any recompense, for she has it tacitly, but 
this is not her formal intention in her actions; for she is to such 
a degree animated to act for the good pleasure and sole glory 
of God, that she quasi forgets all else. 

“Sometimes I have felt singularly present and in intimate 
communion with certain of the saints, such as St. Francis of As- 
sisi, St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas, St. Peter of Alcantara, our 
holy father Alphonsus, etc. During this time—and sometimes it 
is for many days—the life, the virtues, the spirit with which the 
saint acted occupies almost exclusively my mind. I seem to feel 
their presence much more intimately and really than that of 
those who are around me. I understand and comprehend them 
better, and experience a more salutary influence from them than 
perhaps I would have done had I lived and been with them in 
their time. . . . Twice I remember having experienced in 
this manner the presence of Our Blessed Lord. While this lasted 
I felt myself altogether another person. His heroic virtues, His 
greatness, tenderness,.and love seemed to inspire me with such 
a desire to follow Him and imitate His example that I lost sight 
of all things else. His presence excited in me a greater love’ and 
esteem for the Christian virtues than I could have acquired other- 
wise in years and years. 

“About the commencement of the second year of studies, 
during some weeks my faculties were drawn and concentrated to 
such a degree towards the centre of my soul that I was as ome 
bereft of his exterior senses and activity. Before the vacation I 
had desired to pass that time in solitude and retreat, but it was 
not allowed.” 


We have omitted much of this singular document, including 
detailed accounts of supernatural occurrences, and also quotations 
from the works of Gérres, St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, 
St. Bonaventure, Father Rigoleu, Richard of St. Victor, Scara- 
melli’s Divectorium Mysticum, and other mystical writings. These 
references he had collected to certify to the reality of his ex- 
perience. 

Throughout all these three years of trial he had employed 
what he calls his “lucid intervals’ of mental power in studying 
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in his own way, God aiding him in As own way to the des- 
tined end, as He had hindered him from choosing any other. 
These intervals seemed so slight in his memory that the reader 
has seen his statement that he had not studied at all. Yet 
when he had been a year at Clapham he was found, on exami- 
nation, to be well enough prepared, as he had promised he would 
be. Having been ordained sub-deacon and deacon at Old Hall 
College, by Bishop Wiseman, he was ordained priest by the same 
prelate in his private chapel in London. The event took place 
on the 23d of -October, 1849, the feast of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer. Father Hecker said his first Mass the following day at 
Clapham, that being the feast of St. Raphael the Archangel: one 
year from the date of his account of conscience written out and 
given to his superiors. 

The following is from a letter to his mother announcing his 
ordination : 


‘“DEAR MOTHER: You have been doubly blessed by AI- 
mighty God within the past few weeks. Your youngest’ son 
has been ordained priest in God’s one, holy, Catholic Church, 
and prays for you daily when he offers up to God the precious 
body and blood of His beloved Son, our Lord; and besides you 
have received, by the marriage of another of your sons [George], 
a new daughter, who, being also a child of the Holy Church, 
must be kind, dutiful, pious, fearing God, and loving above all 
things our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Are not these, dear 
mother, blessings? Do they not convey to your heart joy and 
consolation?. They ought and surely do. Your latter days, 
dear mother, will be your happiest.” 


The remainder of the letter is filled with exhortations to 
enter the Church, and arguments drawn from Scripture. 

We may mention a letter written to Father Hecker by 
Father Heilig on the eve of the former’s departure for America ; 
a message full of affectionate good wishes and claims of friend- 
ship and union in prayer with the singular young pilgrim from 
the Western World. 

The following extracts from the memoranda may be of in- 
terest as embodying Father Hecker’s views of how to study 
divinity, resulting from his own experience in preparing for the 
priesthood : 


“ March, 1884.—I told Father Hecker in course of conversa- 
tion about my reading the life of the Curé of Ars. He said: ‘A 
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saintly man indeed, and one gifted’ with a supernatural char- 
acter to an extraordinary degree. But it seems to me that his 
biographer misunderstood him somewhat. He seems to admit 
that the Curé of Ars had a naturally stupid mind, because he 
had so much difficulty in getting through his studies for the 
priesthood. The truth, probably, was that just at that time the su- 
pernatural action of the Holy Spirit came upon him and incapaci- 
tated him for his studies. But everything about his after life shows 
that, though a rustic man, he had a good mind, a keen native 
wit, quick and clear perception. I had something the same dif- 
ficulty myself. 

“ During my novitiate and studies one of my great troubles 
was the relation between infused knowledge and acquired knowl- 
edge ; how much one’s education should be by prayer and how 
much by study; the relation between the Holy Ghost and pro- 
fessors. 

‘In the novitiate they were all too much on the passive side 
—unbroken devotional and ascetic routine. In the studentate, 
too much on the active side—leaving nothing for infused science 
and prayer as a part of the method of study. They soon broke 
me down. I told them so. If I went on studying I would 
have been driven mad. Let me alone, I said. Let me take my 
own way and I will warrant that I will know enough to be or- 
dained when the time comes. They said I was a_ scandal. 
Then they sent me to England to De Held. I am persuaded that 
in the study of divinity not enough room is given to prayer and 
not enough account made of infused science.” 
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THE OLD WORLD SEEN FROM THE NEW. 


OF the many services which Cardinal Manning has rendered to 
the church and to the people, his zealous advocacy of the rights 
of the poor has been the most conspicuous, at least recently. 
He has consequently excited the interest of newspaper editors, and 


_one of these, having heard that the Pope had condemned Social- 


ism, leaped to the conclusion that the Cardinal was involved in 
the condemnation. The Cardinal has thought it worth his while 
to remove this impression; and as everything which falls from 
his lips on such a subject deserves attention, we reproduce here 
the substance of what his Eminence said. 

Holding it to be hardly possible to define Socialism (for every 
definition given is contested as inaccurate by three distinct schools 
of Socialists) the reasonable man must be content with knowing 
what is not Socialism; and then the Cardinal lays it down that 
there is nothing socialistic in all just and popular legislation by 
legitimate authority which reaches the social needs of the whole 
commonwealth in all its manifold classes and interests. There 
are impassable gulfs between Socialism and social legislation, the 
first of which is, that while the society of man is of a Divine ori- 
gin, springing from the Divine creation of human nature, Socialism 
looks upon it as of human origin, and aims at changing, and 
even creating, the fundamental principles on which society rests. 
True and just legislation must be social, aiming at the preserva- 
tion of the primary laws of human society, which are authority, 
obedience, and brotherhood, and must have in view eminently 
the protection of poverty and labor. Social legislation aims at 
correcting the social evils which have arisen through the growth 
of tradition and custom and the vicissitudes of time; but Social- 
ism identifies social evils with society itself. For example, So- 
cialists seeing that the accumulation of property, whether .in 
capital or land, is the chief evil of our times, in order to cure it 
deny the right of property to individuals, a right which is founded 
radically in the law of nature. Social legislation will aim at re- 
dressing these inequalities by a just system of taxation, specimens 
of which are found in England in the income-tax, the laws of 
succession to real property, the poor laws. In this way the Car- 
dinal draws the distinction between socialistic and social legisla- 
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tion, a distinction so clear that no one who knows what Socialism 
means can confound the two together. 
* * * 

Another misconception of the opinions of the Cardinal has 
been corrected by a letter written by his Eminence to one of the 
secretaries of the Catholic Social Congress of Liége, and pub- 
lished in a Belgian paper. It had reference to the communica- 
tion addressed to the Congress, which we quoted in our Novem- 
ber number. His Eminence explains that by the law (mesure) 
for the regulation of profits and wages, which he looks upon as 
necessary, he did not so much mean a legislative act as an open 
and recognized agreement made between employers and em- 
ployed; and that, in his own view, recourse to the legislature 
ought to be avoided as much as possible. The having recourse 
to the legal regulation of wages as the ordinary course was the 
point which excited the greatest surprise at the Li¢ge Congress, 
and called forth no-little criticism. Now that it is explained, his 
Eminence’s suggestion amounts, it appears to us, to something 
very like the plan for several years in force in the Yorkshire 
mining districts, the necessity of possible recourse to legal inter- 
position being, however, recognized. 

* ; * * 

We cannot conclude these notes on Cardinal Manning’s utter- 
ances on social questions without referring to a letter which 
he has written to the editor of Le XX*me Siécle, a new re- 
view recently founded by a group of young Catholics in. the 
south of France, the aim of which is to further the doctrines of 
Christian Socialism. We quote the Cardinal’s own words: ‘“ We 
have been up to now hampered by an excessive individualism, 
and the next century will show that mankind is greater and more 
noble than any individual. This doctrine, which has its founda- 
tion upon nature’s law and Christianity, is taxed with being 
socialistic by thoughtless and rash people, as well as by capital- 
ists and the wealthy. But the future will see the light of reason 
shed upon the social state of the laboring world. We shall then 
ascertain what laws are fundamental in a Christian country. 
Politicians and. political economists of the modern school have 
had their day. The twentieth century will be the day of the 
people, and of a well-ordered, prospering Christian commonwealth.” 

* * * 

In the October number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD we re- 

ferred to the International Convention for the Suppression of the 


Slave Trade, which was signed at Brussels last June by seventeen 
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powers. After months of diplomatic discussion this agreement 
had been arrived at, and everything seemed to promise results of 
the most beneficial character for the future of the black popula- 
tion. The only obstacle to the realization of these hopes was 
found in the obstinate refusal of Holland to sign the Convention, 
or (to call it by its correct name) the Act of the Brussels Con- 
ference. We have now to record the fact that on the 30th of 
December last, as a result of further negotiations, the Dutch 
minister put his signature to the Act, and by so doing gave to it 
all that was wanting to render it valid. 

* Wok * 

Students of the question look upon this action of so many 
powers as one of the most remarkable achievements of modern 
civilization, remarkable in, itself and in the practical measures 
adopted, remarkable in the manner in which it was accomplished. 
That so many nations should be so deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of the negro, should have it so much at heart as to agree 
to sacrifice the commercial interests of their subjects, to take upon 
themselves burdens of no trifling character, to give up points of 
honor long cpntended for, is indeed an evidence of the growth of 
a genuine respect for the rights of man. We notice, too, with 
- pleasure that the part in initiating this movement taken by Cardinal 
Lavigerie, which we referred to in our previous notice, is recog- 
nized by the British Anti-Slavery Society. A fair account of 
the events which led up to this Act for the Civilization of 
Africa (as it has been termed) would be: Cardinal Lavigerie, 
sent and commissioned by Leo XIII., stirred up the conscience 
of Europe, and especially that of England; the English govern- 
ment, moved thereto by speeches made in Parliament, suggested 
a conference; this suggestion was accepted by the other powers, 
and after long deliberation the Act was drawn up and in the end 
signed. Will it be put into execution? or will it become a dead- 
letter? The answer to this depends upon the reality and energy of 
public opinion and the degree in which it is made to realize the 
monstrous evils of the slave trade and to continue to do so. To 
contribute to this result the Pope has made it certain, by public 
utterances, that the church’s influence shall be continuously ex- 
ercised1; and for this end he has ordered that each year the 
matter shall be brought before the entire Christian world by men- 
tion of it in every Catholic parish, and furthermore, that practical 
assistance to Cardinal Lavigerie’s work in Africa shall be afforded 
by means of annual collections for the support of the crusade 


against the slave trade. . 
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That even in the Old World the road to distinction is not shut 
to men of character and ability in the lower orders of society is 
illustrated by the careers of two men whose deaths have just been 
announced—Cardinal Simor and Dr. Schliemann. The former 
died Archbishop of Gran and Primate of Hungary, but was by 
‘ birth the son of a cobbler. With scarcely any advantages of 
education or even manners (for he is said to have been somewhat 
rough and outspoken, and in no sense a courtier), by force of 
talent alone he attained the highest ecclesiastical position in Hun- 
gary; and when, in 1870, the Emperor of Austria was crowned 
King of Hungary it was before the low-born archbishop that the 
heir of the oldest and perhaps the proudest dynasty in Europe 
knelt to receive the royal consecration. Notwithstanding his 
exalted rank and the immense revenues attached to his see, the 
cardinal is said to have been remarkable for the extreme sim- 
plicity of his manner of living. 


* : * * 


The career of Dr. Schliemann was in its way still more remark- 
able. Although perhaps he cannot be looked upon as an accurate 
scholar in the strictest sense of the term, yet he was more en- 
thusiastic about classical*studies and did more for them than many 
who would take the first rank among scholars. And the name of 
Schliemann will for everbe associated with Homer and the Trojan 
war. He died at Athens, and as a tribute of honor to his memory 
his funeral was. attended by the King of Greece and his eldest 
son the Crown Prince, the members of the cabinet, and the 
diplomatic body, the American representative delivering a speech. 
The man to whom these honors were paid started at the age ‘of 
11 to earn his living as a grocer’s errand boy. At 1g he was a 
cabin-boy on board ship, and having been shipwrecked reached 
‘Amsterdam a beggar. He succeeded in getting a place as a mer- 
chant’s porter for the magnificent salary of $160 per year, and 
lived in a garret, spending for the meal which he called his din- 
ner the sui of four cents per day. But he had noble aspirations, 
and nothing discouraged him; he devoted his spare time to the 
learning of languages, and having fortunately moved to Russia he 
ultimately acquired a fortune in commercial life. It was not before 
he was forty-eight years of age that he began his life-work, which, 
as our readers know, was the archeology of Greek classical literature. 
This work has made him famous. The idea of it he had conceived 
in his earliest days, and in all the ups and downs of his career 
‘he had never lost sight of it. 
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The case of Cardinal Simor, above referred to, is not the only 
illustration of the powerlessness of aristocracy to extinguish the 
democracy of merit in the Catholic Church. The son of old 
farmer Ganglbauer was Cardinal Prince Archbishop of Vienna. 
When he was buried from St. Stephen’s Cathedral, a little over 
a year ago, with the mingled magnificence of papal and imperial 
pomp, beside the emperor and his family stood as chief mourners 
the peasant brothers and sisters of the dead prelate, clad in humble 
garments amid the glittering array of court uniforms. And the 
Prince Archbishop of Cologne, Monsignor Crementz, is the son 
of a Coblenz butcher. The late Prince Archbishop Dinder of 
Posen was a shoemaker’s son. Prince Archbishop Kopp of Bres- 
lau is the son of a journeyman weaver of Duderstadt, Hanover. 


* * * 


The railway strike in Scotland has been an event of no lit- 
tle importance and interest in the conflict now going on between 
labor and capital. The workingmen have been defeated; but 
from their defeat ultimate victory for the cause they represent 
may result if the lessons which the strike is calculated to teach 
are brought home and realized. The reasons for striking seems 
to have been good and sufficient—at least one of the two rea- 
sons, for the other object which was aimed at deserves but a 
qualified sympathy. The just reason for striking was the im- 
moderate length of the hours of labor. 

A few well-authenticated instances cited at haphazard will 
show how good this reason was. <A fireman’s daily average of 
work for eight months was fifteen and a half hours, leaving 
him eight and a half hours for sleep and the other duties and 
the pleasures (if any) of life. An engine-driver’s average for 
the same period was fifteen hours and fifty-five minutes. In a 
third case (that of a man in the goods department) the daily 
average was thirteen hours and eight minutes. In the case of 
a fifth the daily average was fifteen hours, fifty-three minutes ; 
on one day he worked for twenty-four consecutive hours, the 
shortest day’s work being for ten hours. Against this system 
of labor representations and petitions had been made for more 
than a year; but to all these the company turned a deaf aar. | 
It is only fair to say that the principal offender was the North 
British Company. The other company involved in the strike 
had made important concessions .to the just complaints of the 
men. It was among the employees of the North British that: 
the strike took its origin, those of the Caledonian Railway com- 
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ing out rather from sympathy than on account of their own. 
grievances. 


* * * 

Some 9,000 men of all’ grades, engineers, firerhen, signal- 
men, freight-handlers, turned out. The North British, on ac- 
count of defective arrangements in its ordinary management, was 
very unpopular. This fact, together with the real grievances of 
the men, gained for the strike at first a very wide-spread sym- 
pathy. Help came to them from all parts of Great Britain, not 
only from trade unions of skilled and unskilled laborers, but 
also from members of Parliament and noblemen. Provosts and 
mayors espoused their cause, and clergymen and ministers spoke 
in their support. A leading Presbyterian minister (Principal 
Rainy) by his zeal and activity gained for himself the title of 
“the Cardinal Manning of Scotland.” 

Business was paralyzed, the.price of coal doubled; at the 
goods station of the North British Company there were miles 
and miles-of cars containing undelivered freight. This state of 
things lasted for weeks, and, in the words of the Edinburgh 
Town Council, constituted a national calamity. So great was 
the power of the strikers. And yet, notwithstanding all the 
sympathy at first elicited and the gencral inconvenience suffered, 
the object of the strike -was not gained. The men had to 
capitulate unconditionally: 

* * * 

What were the causes of this failure ? This is the important 
question, and the one upon which the main interest in the 
matter depends. The chief cause is to be found in the fact 
that the law was actually broken by the strikers, and that in 
several ways. And first, the men left off work without giving the 
notice required by their contracts. This way of acting alienated 
the sympathies of many; and rightly so, for the peace and safety 
of each member of the community depend upon the supremacy 
of law. To it all must bow in every civilized community: and 
no grievances, however real and genuine, can excuse violation of 
law. “The best way to repeal a bad law is to enforce it” is a wise 
saying attributed to General Grant. Moreover, violent ' meas- 
ures were in many cases resorted to—stone-throwing, window- 
breaking, assaults on “ black-legs.” Besides the actual breaches of 
the law, there was a well-founded apprehension that the success 
of the strike would be looked upon as the triumph of the prin- 
ciple of lawlessness. The strikers were unfortunate in their 
friends. Mr. John Burns, the apostle of the “new unionism,” 
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-went to Scotland and made a number of speeches in which he 
inculcated the duty of absolute and complete disregard of law, 
calling it opinion manipulated by shopkeepers, lairds, and ministers, 
advising the strikers to become the Rob Roys of the nineteenth 
century. Counsel was sought, too, of that eminent statesman, Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, who has made himself responsible. for what 
is called the “ La Cannie” doctrine; that is, the doctrine of de- 
liberately scamping work and yet taking wages. Men with such 
self-chosen teachers naturally lost the sympathy of an honest com- 
munity, and made it willing to bear the immense inconveniences 
which the strike. entailed upon them and to give the railway com- 
panies time to engage and train men as substitutes for the strikers. 
A second reason for the failure was the unbending attitude as- 
sumed by the men, who scouted all attempts made to secure 
arbitration unless their demands were conceded to the letter. The 
nature of these .demands themselves formed the third cause of 
the failure. The demand for shorter hours, for the abolition of 
over-time, and for the adoption of a uniform ten-hours day was 
recognized as a just and reasonable demand. The other point, 
however, upon which the strikers insisted did not meet with and, 
in the opinion of many impartial judges, did not deserve the like 
sympathy. They claimed the right to send the secretary of their 
union, a man not in the employ of either of the companies, to 
negotiate with the managers and to arrange terms with them. 
This is one of the points of the ‘‘new unionism,” and it is one 
of which it is not easy to see the justice. It seems to some of 
the workmen’s best friends that an employer ought to have the 
right to deal. directly with the men whom he employs, and not 
be compelled to come to terms with an intermediary of whom 
he knows nothing, and who may be a professional agitator. 


* * * 


But has the strike, complete failure though it has been for 
the men who took part in it, been without fruit? On the con- 
trary, it would seem that it is likely to mark the beginning of 
a new era in the struggle now going on. The magnitude of the 
strike has called the attention of the public to the relations ex- 
isting between the railways and those employed by them. As a 
resulta motion was made in Parliament to give to the Board of 
Trade the power to regulate the hours of labor for railway ser- 
vants. The motion was not accepted by the government, indeed, 
but several of the government's supporters were in its favor, 
and the president of the board had to promise that a select 
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committee would be appointed to make inquiries into the whole 
question. That something must be done is widely recognized, 
and that something will be done may now be confidently looked 
forward to. This hopeful prospect is the outcome of, the strike, 
and is the fruit to be reaped from it. Satisfactory though this 
may be for those hereafter to be in the employment of the rail- 
ways, we fear it will not be very consolatory to the 1,200 men 
who are left in the cold as a result of the strike. But every good 
cause has had its martyrs. 
* ** * 

The contest between free and union labor has been continued 
in the shipping trade of England and Ireland since the beginning 
of the present year, and we fear that a number of isolated con- 
flicts are but the prelude to a pitched battle between the ship- 
owners and merchants on the’ one hand and the dockers, lighter- 
men, seamen, and their allied organizations on-the other. As we 
have already noticed last year, the ship-owners formed a large 
federation to combat the organizations of their employees and to 
provide, among other things, for the furnishing of non-union or 
“free”? men to any ship-owner whose freedom of action was 
interfered with by the unions. Ever since then a conflict has 
been raging between the rival bodies. As a specimen of the un- 
satisfactory position of things for some time back the following 
may be taken: The owners of a certain vessel rendered assistance 
in discharging the cargo of a vessel which was owned by a 
member of the Shipping Federation. To punish this the Dockers’ 
Union blocked the former vessel; that is, prevented all unionists 
from assisting in its discharge. The owners, however, secured 
non-tnionist men. Thereupon the Dockers’ Union offered the- 
services of union men, but this offer was naturally declined. 
Then the union called. out all the dockers at work on board 
vessels owned by members of the federation with one exception, 
and the Lightermen’s Union, together with. the Seamen’s and Fire- 
men’s Union, made common cause with the dockers. On the other 
side, the sHip-owners came to the determination that they would 
not fill up the places of any who should leave, but would lay 
up their steamers, an action which would, of course, ensue to the 
injury of many more besides those immediately involved in the 
strike. This, as we said, is but a specimen of many similar 
occurrences which have taken -place in several parts of the United 
Kingdom, and which indicate a state of unsettlement for which 
we hope a sufficient remedy will soon be found, without resorting 
to a general strike. 
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General Booth’s Jz Darkest England has brought the state of 
London and its poorest districts home to all. What is true of 
London is admitted to be true proportionately of the other large 
towns in Great Britain. But what about rural England—the 
small towns and villages which are so beautiful to the eye, and so 
attractive to the lover of English pastoral scenery ? A writer who 
signs himself ‘A Village Priest” has, in an Anglican journal, given a 
most melancholy account of the population dwelling in these dis- 
tricts, and we may be sure that so impartial an observer would not 
represent unfavorably the state of things. First of all, there is ex- 
treme deficiency in the house accommodation provided for the poor. 
Large families—father, mother, grown-up sons and daughters— 
huddle together under conditions utterly inadequate for the ob- 
servance of the ordinary decencies of life. Sleeping together, 
having “all things in commen,” in numberless instances gross 
acts of immorality. precede the holy state of matrimony, Mr. 
Froude has asserted that the custom which exists in the black Re- 
public of Hayti, for persons to practise illicit union before binding 
themselves permanently in wedlock, is equally prevalent in rural 
England. Mr. Froude, however, is so little worthy of trust that 
we should not have accepted his statement. The ‘ Village Priest,’’ 
however, asserts that without doubt purity as taught by Christ 


is a dead letter in the moral code of many thousands in rural 
England, and gives an instance in which out of an unusually 
large number of marriages in one year, two-thirds were the result 


of sin. 
* * * 

Another correspondent speaks of the villages as having 
through neglect been permitted to fall into a worse than heathen 
degradation. In one parish the vicar found an efficacious remedy 
for illegal and sinful unions in the doctor's refusal (except in 
cases of real danger) to attend confinements which were the result 
of sin. In yet another parish it was the custom to give a Bible 
on the baptism of the first child whose birth-date proved that no 
stigma could attach to its parents. It is in no spirit of jubilation 
that we notice these sad -accounts. High-Churchmen and Ritu- 
alists are'never tired of pointing to the large number of unbe- 
lievers which is said to exist in Catholic countries; and to 
blazon this-supposed fact abroad as a mark of the failure of the 
Catholic Church. The fact is exaggerated, and the vast numbers 
of simple Catholics who faithfully practise their religion are rarely 
alluded to. The facts with reference to rural England just men- 
tioned enable us to turn the tables, and these facts rest upon the 
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Statements, not of hostile critics, but of those who would be the 
last to acknowledge the truth, if it were not so evident as to 
render denial impossible. 

* * * 

Ever since the Royalists of France stooped to enter into an alli- 
ance with Boulanger, and even to provide for him the fund with 
which he carried on his electoral campaign, and especially ever since 
the disgraceful defence made by the Count of Paris of that 
disgraceful alliance, Catholics in France must have begun to 
ask themselves whether it was wise’ and prudent to hope for much 
for the church and for religion from a party so deservedly dis- 
credited and defeated. The republic has indeed done much to 
alienate the minds of all good Catholics, has driven out the re- 
ligious orders, laicized the schools, forced seminarists to serve in 
the army. Yet of late the most extreme enemies of the church 
have’ been opposed by the more moderate Republicans. Under 
these circumstances it was that the now celebrated toast of Cardi- 
nal Lavigerie was proposed. In proposing it the cardinal de- 
clared that ‘when the will of the people has been distinctly af- 
firmed; when the form of government contains, as Leo XIII. has 
lately proclaimed, nothing contrary to the principles which alone 
can give vitality to civilized and Christian peoples; when to save 
the country from threatening dangers, adhesion without reserve 
to this form of government is absoiutely necessary—the moment 
has come to declare that the time of trial is over; and in order 
to end our divisions to make every sacrifice that conscience and 
honor allow, or rather command, for the welfare of our country,” 
This speech has been looked upon as a manifesto. Several bishops 
have since spoken in a similar spirit. Mgr. Freppel, it is true, has 
spoken in a contrary sense, and has urged Catholics to continue 
their opposition to the “ militant atheism” which is now in power. 
But it would seem that the advocates of reconciliation are the more 
likely to prevail; and such is especially the case if what is said 
in the papers is true, that the Pope himself has approved of the 
cardinal’s utterances. One thing worthy of note has occurred 
recently which confirms this view. For the first time for many 
years a special service was held by the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Paris for the opening of the parliamentary session, and to ask 
God’s blessing upon its labors. We hope that this may be the 
beginning of a new era in the relations between church and state 
in France. : 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN’S Protestant Life,* as it is called, fills by 
itself more space than is often accorded to the whole career of 
even a great man by his contemporaries and immediate successors. 
Two bulky volumes, containing something like nine hundred closely 
printed pages, are here devoted, by a most conscientious editor, 
to the task of presenting the child, the youth, the man Newman 
“in his habit as he lived” up to the day when he attained the 
goal toward which all his previous steps had tended. They had 
tended thitherward unconsciously at first; afterwards they went 
by ways well known to him and long esteemed secure, but across 
which rifts in an unexpected quarter of the heavens began at last 
to discover weak places, cracks, and then a yawning. abyss, 
unescapable save by a return upon his tracks and a new depar- 
ture. Yet, such had been the accident of his hereditary position 
that every step had told, and each had been essential. 

Unlike the subject of the biography now proceeding in the 
pages of this magazine, Newman did not start comparatively free 
and unhampered in his pursuit of religious truth. While Isaac 
Hecker was born, so to say, on the level earth, and found few 
obstacles not purely natural between him and the Delectable 
Mountains of eternal life, Newman came to the birth midway in 
a modern tower of Babel, lighted only from within, and from 
which no safe egress was possible but by descending to its foun- 
dation and getting out again into common sunlight and onto com- 
mon earth. He had to grope his way down to fundamentals in 
‘the order of revealed truth through a mass of erroneous doctrines, 
bulwarked by inherited prejudice and false tradition of a most 
specious description. Certain truths of the supernatural order 
were accepted by him very early, but, as he has himself explained 
in his Grammar. of Assent, and again in a passage from the just 
published Autobiographical Memoir, which we are about to quote, 
these were so combined with errors that his mind had to go 
through a long and tedious process of sloughing them one by one. 
In the Memoir he prefaces the subjoined paragraphs with a well- 
known. extract from his essay on Assent, explanatory of the fact 
that in assenting to a number of propositions all at once, 


* Letters and Correspondence of John Henry Newman during his Life in the English 
Church. With a brief Autobiography. Edited, at Cardinal Newman's request, by Anne 
Mozley. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1890. 
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“we run the risk of putting upon one level, and treating as 
if of the same value, acts of the mind which are very different 
from each other in character- and circumstance. For instance, 
the fundamental dogma of Protestantism is the exclusive authority 
of Scripture; but in holding this a Protestant holds a host of pro- 
positions, explicitly or implicitly, and holds them with assents of 
various character.” 


In the Memoir Cardinal Newman goes on to say: 


“ Applying these remarks to his own tase, he used to say 
that, whereas, upon that great change which took place in him 
as a boy there were four doctrines, all of which forthwith he 
held, as if certain truths—namely, those of the Holy Trinity, of 
the Incarnation, of Predestination, and of the Lutheran appre- 
hension of Christ—the first three, which are doctrines of the 
Catholic religion, and, as being such, are true, and really sub- 
jects of certitude, and capable of taking indefectible possession of 
the mind, and therefore ought not in his case to have faded 
away, remained indelible through all his changes of opinion, up 
to and over the date of his becoming a Catholic; whereas, the 
fourth, which is not true, though he thought it was, and there- 
fore not capable of being held with certitude, or with the prom- 
ise of permanence, though he thought it was so held, did in the 
event, as is the nature of a mere opinion or untrue belief, take 
its‘ departure from his mind in a very short time, or, rather, 
was not held by him from the first. However, in his early 
years, according to the passage quoted from his essay, he con- 
fused these four distinct doctrines together, as regards their hold 
upon him, and transferred that utter conviction which he had of 
what was revealed about the Three Persons of the Holy Trinity 
and the Divine Economy to his state of mind relatively to 
Luther’s tenet of justification by faith only. 

“Having this confused idea of Christian doctrine, and of his 
own apprehension of it, and considering the Evangelical teach- 
ing true, because there were great truths in it, he had-felt and 
often spoken very positively as to his certainty of its truth, and 
the impossibility of his changing his mind about it 
Fifty or sixty years ago the intellectual antagonist and alterna- 
tive of the Evangelical creed was Arminianism. The Catholic 
faith, Anglo-Catholicism, Irvingism, Infidelity, were as yet un- 
known, to the religious inquirer. 


It is considerations like these which explain why an intelli- 
gence so penetrating as Newman’s, and a moral sense so clear - 
and unhesitating in its pronouncements. should have taken so 
long to find room and freedom for their proper exercise. In so 
far as he lived a truly rational and_ spiritual life, he always 
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did so in the strength of the actual verities he held; but his 
life never came to blossom and fruitage until it had been rooted 
in a soil free from weeds and diséncumbered of debris and rub- 
bish. 

.In accordance with Cardinal Newman’s expressed wishes, the 
history of the first half of his long life has not only been arranged 
by a Protestant, but it consists almost exclusively of letters written 
to and received by him, from Protestant friends. His own notion 
was that 
“the true life of a man is in his letters. Not only for the 
interest of a biography, but for arriving at the inside of things, 
the publication of letters is the true method. Biographers var- 
nish, they assign motives, they conjecture feelings, they interpret 
Lord Burleigh’s nods; but contemporary letters are facts.” 

While this may be. quite true as a general rule, and is with- 
out doubt conspicuously so in the case of men like Newman, 
who are at once expansive with those whom they admit to in- 
timacy and transparently candid in rendering their inner life 
into words, yet the general reader, let loose among a mass of 
letters, is in the very nature of things deprived of one very 
essential means of forming an estimate of their writer which was 
possessed by their recipients. If he has either a vivid imagina- 
tion or a tolerably accurate knowledge from other sources of a 
cloud of details which, as it were, surround all parties to a cor- 
respondence and create a special atmosphere to which strangers 
must become acclimated, he does, in fact, do for himself what 
an autobiographer like Newman has done in the Afologia, and 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward in his interesting biography of his father. 
The most naive and confidential of actual letters probably never 
give all the necessary materials for complete knowledge. They 
presuppose in the reader to whom they were addressed an im- 
aginative conception of their writer quite apart from the special 
places, persons, actual circumstances, or existing trains of thought 
recorded by them. Letters which supply materials for this are 
only to be found in novels like those of Richardson and Fanny 
Burney. 

’ Tt seems to us, therefore, that these volumes, in so far as 
they consist of letters, neither add to nor further elucidate the 
knowledge gained of Cardinal Newman from his own books. The 
letters are almost without exception interesting, and they confirm 
the existing belief in his capacity for truth, his love for it, and 
his absolute honesty of conviction and action in every circum- 
stance of his life. But that belief stood in no need cf such con- - 
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firmation. The letters are a gain, of course, but they serve now 
only to’ ornament a structure, not to cement, above all, not to 
lay a foundation for it. The most interesting and the most in-' 
structive part of this history of his ‘“ Life in the English Church,” 
is contained in his own Memoir, as was to be expected: In that 
he instinctively addressed himself to persons beyond his own 
circle and so supplied the necessary means of ingress. Shall one 
dare to say that what was most like a fault in his make-up— 
that love for native land, home, kindred, personal friends, which 
in him touched excess, as the deficiency of it in most men 
reaches poverty—makes itself felt in this last effort to vindicate 
an honesty above suspicion and conciliate those no longer foes ? 
We speak now, of course, of the letters only. The Autobiogra- 
phy, which is concerned only with the years up to the summer 
of 1832, contains new matter of a most interesting nature. Its 
fourth and last chapter, which gives the reason for the ‘‘ prema- 
ture separation from the office of college tutor” of himself and 
Hurrell Froude, and which closes with the statement that “ hu- 
manly speaking” the Tract movement “never would have been, 
had he not been deprived of his tutorship; or had ‘Keble, not 
Hawkins, been provost,” is a real contribution to the history of 
the period. As a revelation of self the Autobiography is won- 
derful for its simplicity and plainness of speech. Over many a 
page in it one’s attention needs to. be forcibly recalled to the 
fact that it is himself that the writer of it is describing. This - 
portion of the work it would be pleasant and convenient to have 
bound up alone. 

The United States Book Company send us a neatly bound 
copy of their “authorized edition” of Mr. Besant’s Demoniac, 
and’also a note in which, alluding to a remark in the February 
CATHOLIC WORLD, they say that the books they reprint are neither 
“cheap nor pirated.”” The copy concerning which we spoke last 
month was not brought out by them, and as it has disappeared 
from our table we do not know what house should be credited 
with its rather shabby get-up. Their general shabbiness, how- 
_ ever, is not the greatest offence of unauthorized, unpaid-for, or 
inadequately-paid-for, reprints of popular novels, but their dis- 
honesty. Long-continued dishonesty in this wise not only makes 
it possible for a publishing house to get into a position where it 
can dress its kidnapped bantlings becomingly, but also to arrive 
at a state of mind which permits as much proprietary pride in 
their neat appearance as though they were, both in law and 
equity, their own. 
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We make our first acquaintance with the works of Rosa 

Nouchette Carey* in an authorized reprint brought out by the 
company named above. This specimen of it is innocuous, pleas- 
ant, and so exactly adapted to that section of the British reading 
public long catered to by Miss Charlotte Yonge, as to explain 
its author’s past success, and justify a prediction of its long con- 
tinuance. Nothing but the disendowment, disestablishment, and 
utter downfall of the English Church as a centre of social influ- 
ence will ever be likely to interfere so largely with the succes- 
sion of homes wherein nice girls of the upper and upper-middle 
classes shall be superintended and led in the way they should go 
by their nice and well-principled mammas and _ governesses, that 
books like this one of Miss Carey’s will drop out of fashion. It 
- would be a pity if they should while the. alternatives to them 
are so apt to be corrupting in their influence. Miss Carey writes 
fluently, and quotes appositely from ‘“‘ the best authors.” In nar- 
rating the career of the ‘‘ Widow Blake,” ex-Mrs. Mat. O’Brien, 
we observe that she ranges herself in entire opposition to some 
recently expressed views of another popular British authoress, 
Mrs. Amelia E Barr, on the question of felony and penal ser- 
vitude as affording a justification for separation, concealment, 
or divorce. As is customary in English domestic novels, literal, 
exact truth in speech and action is held up as the very highest 
of the virtues. We incline to take much the same view, but 
cannot help wondering how it is that when the English youth 
emerges into politics out of homes like those here described, he 
so often falls away into Balfourisms, Salisburyisms, and Froudities. 
As this can hardly be the result of an early surfeit, how would 
- it do to look for the cause in the purblindness induced by too 
exclusive attention to a small class of facts and circumstances 
and persons as the proper scope for the exercise of truth ? 

Such books as Mr. Chauncey Thomas’s,t like the better 
known one by Mr. Bellamy belonging to the same class, depend 
very largely upon an almost mechanical device for their success 
with the public. Had Mr. Bellamy written an essay saying that, 
in his opinion, the time was likely to come in which people 
would live in such and such ways, and under such and such con- 
ditions; or had he produced a treatise showing that it would be 
well if the world of men should conform themselves to certain 


* Lover or Friend?, By Rosa Nouchette Carey. New York: United States Book Com- 


pany. Lovell’s International Series. 
} t The Crystal Lu'ton; or, Adventures of Paul Progiosis in the Forty-ninth Century. By 
Chauncey Thomas. Edited by Geo. Houghton. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co. 
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modes of bettering their material conditions, it is improbable that 
he would have secured much attention. Similarly, if Mr. Thomas 
had attempted to prove that this earth would be a much more 
comfortable place to live on if people could travel faster, fly 
through the air, no longer. be harried and worried by poverty, 
produce their own climates, and so on, no one would care to 
dispute his thesis, and his book would have dropped still-born 
from the press. But when Mr. Bellamy projected himself into 
the future and made a novel of his dreams, saying that they 
had been already realized, and stringing his notions on a thread 
of love-story, his book sold at a great rate. There seems to be 
“no good reason why Mr. Thomas’s, which is planned on similar 
lines, should not also sell well—unless because it comes too late 
befere the public. It is pretty nearly as plausible, and in some 
respects better written, and the story it tells is much superior. 

Paul Prognosis, the hero, receives a blow on the head which 
paralyzes and renders him apparently unconscious for ten years. 
During this period his inner life is lived in “the city of Tone,” 
the product of a civilization just three thousand years later than 
our own. It is a wonderful place, as Paul Prognosis sees it, 
though probably not so wonderful as any great city will be if the 
world stands so long and continues its present rate of material 
progress. A new civilization has long been flourishing, as a re- 
sult of which poverty has been abolished, universal peace reigns, 
sickness has been nearly got rid of, though death remains ; and crime, 
whenever it crops up, is eliminated by a neat device for pre- 
venting its hereditary transmission. The well-known “ parliament 
of man” presides over this and all other matters calling for de- 
liberative and executive ability, and everybody is happy. How: 
could they help it when even poor men’s wives live in delightful 
pyramidal structures, without “areas” to be sure, but still abun- 
dantly supplied with what, in these backward days, we call “ every 
convenience”? Paul Prognosis says to the wife of “an employee 
at the observatory, who had a minimum income, so that his 
quarters would well represent what could be done with small 
means in the way of housekeeping ”’ : 


“ «Excuse me,’ said Paul, ‘but I do not see how. you manage 
with your washing, in the absence of an area. Our back yards 
were mainly devoted to the duty of clothes-drying.’ 

“ The wife opened a large closet and explained that this was 
her drying-room, where she had but to hang the wet clothes and 
admit a powerful current of hot air. The ventilation of all the 
rooms was evidently perfect, and they were all lighted and 
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cheerful. Paul was free to confess that his own house was not 
one whit more comfortable as a home.” 


All these improvements and many more, for which our reader 
may consult Mr. Thomas’s pages, have been brought about by 
the combined operation of natural advances in mechanics, sanita- 
tion and the like, and the general conversion of mankind to the 
doctrine of one John Costor, whose symbol is a crystal button, 
and whose teaching inculcates the one great duty of always 
speaking the truth. For once we must allow ourselves the lux-' 
ury of truth, although we antedate by thirty centuries its perfect 
advent as here described, and say that Mr. Thomas is a most de- 
pressing prophet. And for a reason not far to seek. The “truth” 
of which the “crystal button” is the symbol .is wholly material 
and social. There is in it not only no vestige of spirituality, but 
not one glimpse of anything worthy to be esteemed the natural 
beatitude of rational creatures. It is only the pig that is con- 
tented when his belly is full and his pen “rustles with sufficient 
straw.” What a comment the whole brood of these forecasting 
novels unconsciously supply on our Lord’s question: ‘‘ When 
the Son of Man cometh, shall He find, think you, faith on the 
earth ?” 

Colonel Johnston’s novel* is an exceedingly good one; the 
best, perhaps, that he has written. It is a tale of life in Georgia 
sixty years ago, whose somewhat stiff and formal style in its 
narrative portions seems to have been the effect of an intentional 
adaptation of its manner to its matter. It is more like a con- 
temporary study than a retrospect. While all the characters are 
very distinctly drawn and become well known to the reader, the 
chief success is the figure which gives the book its name. The 
Widow Guthrie is, so far as our memory goes, not only a quite 
unique conception, but one which carries with it unmistakable 
credentials of fidelity. Colonel Johnston. guards well the secret 
of her eccentricities; so well, that although when it is disclosed 
it fully accounts for them, yet it fails to startle. It was not 
meant to do so, to be sure; but only the quiet confidence 
with which the simple story is conducted, and the complete ab- 
sence of unnecessary touches, cause it to break on the reader as 
a welcome but mild surprise. The widow has been so natural, 
despite her unnatural conduct; she diverges by so little from the 
line which divides general crankiness from particular madness, 


* Widow Guthrie. A Novel. By Richard Malcolm Johnston, New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.. 1890. Illustrated by E. W. Kemble. 
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that the pity she at last awakens has been latent all along under 
the irritation and anger she provoked. 

Pierre Loti* is the pen-name of a French naval officer, M. 
Julien Viaud, whose books, even when they do not wholly please— 
which is pretty nearly always—are never without singular charm 
and distinction. The present volume is dedicated to the Queen 
of Roumania, and was written at her suggestion. We take it to 
be what it claims to be, genuine autobiography, extending from 
a child’s earliest recollections up to fourteen or thereabouts. And 
the child was a dreamer, a poet, an artist in words by pure virtue 
of his temperament. It is very delightful reading, this story of an 
infancy and childhood in a French Protestant home, at the side 
of an adored mother, but with almost no childish companionship. 
As usual in this writer's work, the sea and its fascinations play an 
important part.- He describes here, and with what seems to us 
wotiderful vividness, his first sight of it, and even before he speaks 
in detail of that only other constant passion of his life, his love 
for his mother. He had been taken by his parents as a very little 
child to spend the bathing season at a fisherman’s cottage at 


Saintonge : 


“T knew that we had come for what was called the sea, but 
I had not yet seen it; a ridge of sand-hills hid it from me by 
reason of my being so small, and I was in a state of great impa- 
tience to make its acquaintance. So after dinner, as it was grow- 
ing dusk, I slipped out alone. The sharp, briny air had a smell 
of something unknown, and a strange sound, low but immense, 
was audible behind the little humps of sand to which a path led. 
Everything was fearsome to me—the bit of unknown path, the 
twilight under a cloudy sky, and the very solitude of this corner 
of a village. However, strong in one of those sudden resolutions 
which the most timid creatures sometimes form, I set out with 
a firm step. 

‘Then suddenly I stood still, rigid and shivering with terror. 
In front of me lay something—something dark and sounding, 
which had risen up on all sides at once and seemed to be without 
end; a spread of motion which gave me a deadly sense of giddi- 
ness. That was it, evidently; not an instant of doubt, nor even 
of surprise at its being like this; no, nothing but awe; I recog- 
nized it and trembled. It was of an obscure green, almost black ; 
it looked unstable, treacherous, greedy ; it was seething and raving 
everywhere at once with sinister malignity. Above it stretched 
the sky in unbroken leaden-gray, like a heavy cloak. Very far, 
and only very far away, in the unmeasurable depths of the hori- 


* A Child's Romance. By Pierre Loti. Translated from the French by Mrs; Clara Bel’, 
Authorized edition, New York: W.S. Gottsberger & Co. 1891. 
VOL, LII.—6> 
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zon there was a rent, a slit between the clouds and the waters, 
a long vacant rift of dim yellow pallor. 

“We remained face to face a moment—I fascinated by the 
sight. From that very first interview, no doubt, I had an unde- 
finable presentiment that the sea would at length take possession 
of me, in spite of all my hesitancy, in spite of all the wills which 
would combine to withhold me. What I felt in its presence was. 
not simple dread, but above all a nameless melancholy, a sense 
of desolate solitude, desertion and exile. And I turned away, 
running with my face very much puckered up I should suppose, 
and my hair tossed by the wind, in the greatest haste to be with 
my mother again, to throw my arms around her and cling to her; 
to be comforted for a thousand coming and _ unutterable woes. 
which had wrung my heart at the sight of those vast green depths.” 


Nor can we forbear to transcribe this touching and exquisitely 
expressed page.. Pierre Loti—we have said as much before in 
speaking of his work, but it is inevitable to repeat it—is extra- 
ordinarily fortunate in his translator : 


“On this first appearance in my book of memoriés of that 
thrice-blessed face I would fain, if it were possible, greet it with 
words made on purpose for her, such as indeed do not exist; 
words which of themselves should make tears of healing flow, 
and should have I know not what sweetness of consolation and 
forgiveness; which should include, too, a persistent hope, unfail- 
ing and invincible, of an eternal reunion in Heaven. For, since 
I have touched on this mystery and _ this illogical vein in my 
mind, I will here say, by the way, that my mother is the only 
living soul from whom I do not feel that death will divide me 
for ever. With other human beings whom I have loved with all 
the powers of my heart and soul, I have tried passionately’ to- 
imagine any kind of hereafter, a morrow somewhere: else, a 
something—I know not what—immaterial and everlasting; but 
no—nothing—I cannot; I have always had a horrible conscious- 
ness of abysmal nothingness, very dust of very dust. 

“But with regard to my mother I have preserved my early 

beliefs almost intact. Still, meseems that when I shall have done 
with playing my poor little part in this world, have done with 
seeking the impossible over endless unbeaten tracks, have done 
with amusing other folks by my fatigues and torments, I shall go 
to rest somewhere, welcomed by my mother, who will have led 
the way; and the smile of serene assurance which she now wears 
will then have become a smile of triumphant knowledge. 
And my love for my mother, which has been the only unchanging 
love of my life, is altogether so free from every material tie that 
it alone is almost enough to give me confidence in one inde- 
structible thing, namely, the soul; and gives me at times a sort 
of inexplicable forlorn hope.” 
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Charles Reade, in one of his novels, tells of a patient in a 
lunatic asylum who had invented a contrivance by means of 
which, he believed, one man might be able to “ lobster-crack ” 
another and thus work him incalculable woe. Mr. S. Heyden- 
feldt, Jr., has written a pamphlet on Zhe Unison of the Con- 
scious Force, in which he strongly recalls Mr. Reade’s lunatic 
by explaining that it is possible for one person to “ electro- 
incyst” another, and thus bring him into a state of abject sub- 
jection to the will of the “ electro-incyster.” So far as we are 
able to judge of Mr. Heydenfeldt’s meaning, it is that hypnotism 
and a great number of other problematical things may be ex- 
plained on the ground that one brain may be connected with 
another, or any number of others, by means of “ electro-magnet- 
ism,” the word being used in some queer sense unknown to or- 
dinary physicists. When brains are thus connected, thoughts are 
borne from one to the other on the wings of a “conscious 
force”’ which may be generated by friction or the use of chem- 
icals; and so powerful is this force that ‘‘the beard of a man, 
which contains animal magnetism, can be made to be seen on 
the face of a beardless man, or on that of a woman, if they are 
connected by a current of electro-magnetism.” In this country, 
according to the author of this remarkable brochure, there are 
to every ten thousand inhabitants eighteen persons who control 
all the rest of us through the transmission of the “conscious 
force’? to our brains by means of powerful batteries in- their 
possession. The pamphlet is about the absurdest piece of 
pseudo-scientific writing that has for a long time been brought 
to our notice. Its author places equal reliance on the state- 
ments of Francis Galton and Madame Blavatsky, and from this 
fact alone the soundness of his intelligence and the breadth of 
his knowledge may fairly well be estimated. The pamphlet is 
addressed ‘to the medical profession,” which possibly may de- 
rive from it some new matter of peculiar interest to alienists, 
though it can hardly be of much service to general practitioners. 

The Prig’s new buvoklet* is most amusing. It is in the fore- 
casting vein common to so many of the fictions written within 
the last three or four years, but, aside from its other differences, 
it enjoys the unique distinction among them of having conceived 
a long distant future from which Christianity shall not have been 
eliminated as a working force. For the rest, it is full of the 
old, sharp, and yet good-tempered satire to whose pungent 


* Black is White; or, Continuity Continued. By the author of ‘‘ The Prigment,” ‘‘ Dulce 
Domum,” etc. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1890. 
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flavor the Prig has accustomed so many. readers. He handles 
his new conceit of the Re-established and Pre-established 
churches of England with a deft adroitness, a dividing asunder 
of the bone and marrow of his victims, which reminds one of the 
old woman’s eels, skinned so cleverly that they “are used to it 
and don’t mind it.” The Prime Minister of the future, finding 
the popular cry for disestablishment growing yearly louder, be- 
thinks himself of stablishing “that unstable institution by the 
simple process of re-establishment,” and introduces a bill to that 
effect. His scheme is to incorporate all, or nearly all, the re- 
ligious bodies of the day, the Methodists, the Unitarians, the 
Elsmerians (whose patronal feast is the Publication of Robert 
Elsmere), the Salvation Army, the Esoteric Buddhists, the Baptists, 
“within the pale of a powerful, benevolent, and highly elastic 
church.” The bill proves immensely popular and is carried, but 
a section of the clergy of the church-as-it-was refuse to ‘conform 
to the new regulations, and depart for Edinburgh, Dublin, and 
elsewhere, to carry on their services in the old fashion, and in 
such poor and shabby places of worship as their funds will 
warrant. The cathedrals, parish churches, bishops’ palaces, and so 
on remain, of course, in possession of the Re-established Church. 
The Prig’s old readers do not need to be enlightened as to how 
well this suggestive parallel to present and past events in England 
is worked out. The book is extraordinarily clever, and, we sup- 
pose, is like enough to be reprinted on this side of the water. 

Of the two plotty novels, dealing in mystery and murder, 
which come to us from Cassell’s, the translation * from the French 
of Madame Gréville is by far the best. Mr. Hndson’s, + how- 
ever, is better than any of his detective stories we have thus far 
seen. Madame Gréville’s mystery seems to us not well preserved. 
Raymond’s suicide explains itself to the reader as soon as it is 
committed. If she really desired to hide the reason for it, the 
author should not have put her theories of love in evidence in 
her earliest pages, nor coupled them with an allusion to Estelle’s 
resemblance to her husband’s aunt. In other respects the story 
is well told. 


* A ldystery. Translated from the French of Madame Henry Gréville by Anna Dyer 
Page. New York; Cassell Publishing Co. 
t Zhe Man with a Thumd. By W. C. Hudson. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

SINCE the beginning of our movement for the diffusion of 
good literature we have invited expressions of opinion from all 
available sources, and especially from those competent to decide 
on the value of practical plans to promote the welfare of the 
Catholic reading public. Our readers may judge of the success. 
of our efforts,,and whether we have followed with sufficient per- 
sistency the policy best adapted for the end in view. Many en- 
couraging words have been spoken in conversation concerning the 
Columbian Reading Union by distinguished representatives of the 
church in the United States. To no one are we more indebted 
than to the Right Rev, J. J. Keane, D.D., Rector of the Catholic 
University. At an early stage of our progress he gave assur- 
ance of his deep personal interest in the plans proposed for 
securing to Catholic authors by the aid of Reading Circles the 
recognition so justly due to them. Among others at the Univer- 
sity who have been in active sympathy with the Columbian Read- 
ing Union, we feel it a duty to acknowledge the valuable assist- 
ance given by Rev. P. C. Yorke in extending the influence of 
our book-lists to British Columbia. 

* * * 

We are deeply grateful to the accomplished Professor of 
Literature at the University for the favorable estimate of our 
work kindly given in the following letter : 


“T have long been interested in the Columbian Reading 
Union. It is the brave beginning of a great and good work. 

“Now that the market is kept glutted with new books there is 
danger that the old ones—too often the be‘ter ones—will be 
pushed to the back of the shelves and seen no more. 

“It is not very much that any man can read in a life-time, 
and the question is what to read—a most serious question for 
the consideration of Catholic youth. Your list is long and 
varied, and it is constantly increasing. It is wide enough in its. 
range to suit every taste. The Catholic reader has no longer an 
excuse for a slight knowledge of English literature, and of the 
best English literature. With your aid he may form his taste, 
and with your judgment to guide him he is not likely to go 
astray. I wish you all possible success. 

“CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 

‘*The Catholic Universtty uf America, Washington, D.C." 
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Various reasons have been urged in defence of the commercial 
inactivity of publishers who should have their eyes open to 
discern the prospects of trade. For all who can see a good thing 
after it is in print, there is an object lesson to be learned in 
profitable enterprise from the undoubted success of the volume on 
Books and Reading, by Brother Azarias, republished, in great part 
from THE CATHOLIC WORLD, by the New York Cathedral Li- 
brary. It has reached a third edition, handsomely bound in cloth, 
and contains many pages of new matter embodying original 
studies of Wordsworth, Browning, and Tennyson. These contri- 
butions to the critical study of English literature merit the atten- 
tion of all students. A complete index has been added to facili- 
tate reference. 

These additions have given the book a permanent value, and 
increased the price to seventy-five cents, post-paid. The book 
can be procured from any bookseller, or from the director of the 
Cathedral Library, Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, 460 Madison Ave., 
New York City. We give unusual prominence to this book, 
already noticed in the two former editions, because it is justly 
regarded as one of the notable results of our movement to es- 
tablish Catholic Reading Circles. 

* * * 

In compliance with our special request the following notice 
was written by one well qualified to form an impartial judg- 
ment : 


“The Catholic Educational Union, which has for its object 
the promotion of education and culture among Catholics, by a 
prescribed and systematic course of reading, is forwarding its work 
through the publication of the Catholic Reading Circle Review, a 
monthly magazine published at Youngstown, Ohio, under the 
direction of Mr. Warren E. Mosher. 

“Now that the Reading Circle movement has become general, 
a periodical is undoubtedly the only efficient means for carrying 
out its work. 

“The editor has, I think, adopted a plan in the management 
of the Review which will make it successful. It contains forty- 
four pages of reading matter, one-half of which is literary, ‘and 
the remainder devoted to the department of the Reading Circle, 
containing a programme of systematic readings, a series of ques- 
tions and answers on the works contained in it, accounts of local 
Circles, etc., etc. 

“The literary part contains articles of interest by well-known 
Catholic writers, and this feature is a necessary element for its 
success. Without original literary contributions it would not attract 
the attention of the general reader, and would fail in its work. 
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“In its present form I think, the Catholic Reading Circle 
Review worthy of the support and patronage of Catholic readers. 
“Hon we 


- a 
AN ANALYSIS OF “‘ PALMS.”—A NOVEL BY MRS. A. H. DORSEY. 


“Write from memory the description of the Roman villa with 
which this story opens. From beginning to end of the story 
locate the geographical points; if possible have a map of the city 
of Rome, and locate the buildings and streets: mentioned. Read 
descriptions of these structures; make a list of the mythological 
terms used, and consult a classical dictionary regarding them. 
Let no word pass the meaning of which you do not understand. 
Prove from Roman history that ‘A good emperor was too good 
for his times, and therefore short-lived.’ Select the most striking 
sentence in chapter i., also in chapter ii. Was Zilla a judicious 
nurse and instructor? Begin your study of the character of 
Nemesius, and also of the angelic Claudia. What fine tableau in 
chapter iii.? Note the contrasts, the lights and shadows of Ro- 
man life. Comment on the sufferings and triumphs of the 
martyrs. Notice the drift of the thoughts in which Nemesius in- 
dulges at this stage of the story. What do you foresee regarding 
Laodice’s part in the drama? What are your thoughts and emo- 
tions as you read of the Lady Sabina and her fate? These may 
be taken as a test of your own spiritual condition. Note the 
force of the expression, ‘There was still a Pope.’ Was the em- 
peror’s friendship for Nemesius an inconsistency? What senti- 
ment expressed in chapter ix. impresses you most deeply ? Was 
Fabian wise to resolve to circumvent fate? Is it only the blind 
who need to be guarded against morbid sensitiveness ? Note the 
beauty of the description with which chapter x. opens. What 
think you of Fabian’s value of time? Comment on Vivian’s in- 
sincerity and on the manner in which the knowledge of her blind- 
ness comes to Claudia. Note how skilfully Claudia’s changed 
mental condition is depicted. Comment on the assertion, ‘ Loy- 
alty is not a matter of sentiment; it is a principle that is proven 
by a man’s acts, not his beliefs.’ Comment on the statement, 
‘The religious system of a state is the keystone of its safety.’ 
Also on this: ‘Is it piety or political sagacity that dictates the 
granting of freedom of conscience in a state?’ What was dis- 
appointing to Fabian in the last words of Socrates? Comment 
on the statement that universal doubt and absolute indifference 
bring tranquillity to the mind. Is tranquillity peace? Is either of 
them happiness? Is he ‘who accepts things as he finds them, 
and worships the gods of his fathers,’ accountable for his errors 
in belief ? What is the difference between being impressed and 
convinced ? Reflect on the sentence, ‘Thou hast tossed away a 
trifle, yet it will be a mighty tree to outlive centuries.’ Study 
as portrayed in Claudia the mental attitude of one who learns for 
the first time the awful lesson of death. Note the admirable 
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courage of Nemesius in his first visit to the Catacombs, and _ his 
high honor in all his dealings with the Holy Father. Is true 
nobility, think you, ever left in the darkness of an erroneous be- 
lief ? How full of meaning is the sentence, ‘It was no longer a 
pillar of cloud, but one of fire, that was leading him out of the 
darkness.’ Is there any unreality or inconsistency in the sudden 
conversion of Nemesius ? What has been in all ages. the inspira- 
tion of art? How does modern art compare with ancient art, 
even among pagans? Is it justifiable to court martyrdom ? 
What means ‘My Achates,’ so often used by Fabian in address- 
ing Nemesius? Is any lesson to be learned from the bull-fight 
and its termination? Note Fabian’s interpretation of it. What 
means the expression, ‘artful as Circe’? ‘With an heredity of 
the cruel blood of Egypt, the crafty blood of Greece, and the 
hot. blood of Italy, etc.’ (chap. xix.); ‘How far may one plead 
heredity as an excuse for evil disposition?’ Write a sketch of 
St. Lawrence and of the suffering of the martyrs, from memory 
of what you have read in this book.” 

The above analysis, prepared at. St. Clara’s Academy, Sinsin- 
awa, Wis., will be of interest to all who have followed our list 


of historical novels. M. C. M. 
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